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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTION TO 
THE SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
V.—THuE SAcreD HEART UNVEILS THE Hoty GHosT. 
II.—Love. 


1. Love of the Holy Ghost was a permanent feature of the spirit 
of Jesus; and is, therefore, intimately linked with devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. Love and fire are symbols of the heart as they are 
of the Holy Ghost. Indeed, the Holy Ghost is love in the full 
limitless sense of the term, the eternal, substantial, mutual love of 
father and son. We are taught by the Sacred Heart to look up to 
the Father with filial humility and dependence as Creator, Preserver 
and Last End; to seek in the Son the divine light, guiding us in 
reason and faith; but in the Holy Ghost the living fire came down 
from heaven, the love, the heartfelt enthusiasm that carries us ir- 
resistibly forward to virtue, good works, holiness. 

2. There is some deep mystery of love in Our Lord’s dealings 
with the Holy Ghost. He let Him take His own place in the 
Church, so to say, as spokesman, guide, pilot. He withdrew behind 
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the Sacramental veils and left His kingdom to the care of the Holy 
Ghost. He appointed Him, so to say, His own guardian and pro- 
tector, the protector of His person, His attributes, His honor, the 
honor of His Church and of Mary His Mother. For well-nigh nine- 
teen centuries the Holy Ghost has faithfully carried out this charge, 
Every great advance forward of Christ’s kingdom without, all great 
movements of piety and devotion within, such as that of the Sacred 
Heart itself, are all due to the action of the Holy Ghost. Indeed, 
till His advent in the Church at Pentecost there was no genuine 
supernatural movement of love for the person of Our Lord even 
among the disciples themselves. 

3. This connection between the love of the Sacred Heart and the 
Holy Ghost is coming more fully into consciousness in the Church’s 
mind, to judge by what is said and written on the subject. It is 
seen that Christ’s intense love for men would have effected little 
without the fecundating influence of the Holy Spirit. Our Lord’s 
work was seemingly incomplete, a mere embryo. All the great 
conquests of Christianity, all the great sweeping changes for good 
it wrought in the world have been effected since the Holy Ghost 
took the helm. He is still completing and developing what Our 
Lord began. He is bringing to fulness of growth and maturity 
the seed cast by the Saviour. Not that He reveals any new truth. 
We have had “ the light of the world” for that. He merely “ brings 
to mind what Jesus said and did,” lovingly draws forth into the 
consciousness of the Church the sayings and doings of the Lord. 
It is not His function to plant or sow. His work is that of the sun 
and wind and gentle shower. The world of ripening grace and 
love is His. He is the agent of the Sacred Heart. 

If Christ’s Church is a living body with identity and continuity 
of life amidst perpetual phase and change, it is because she is filled 
with the Holy Ghost. If many of her children are holy, if we all 
at times feel new life and spiritual vigor, it is because “the Holy 
Ghost is spread abroad in our hearts.” But we must never forget 
that this flood of light and love and grace had their rise in the 
fountains of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, who longed “to ascend to 
his Father ” in order to pour this spirit down upon us. 

4. The work of the Sacred Heart in our justification and sancti- 
fication is completed by the Holy Ghost. He follows the divine 
Word in the order of our perfection and salvation, as He does in 
the ever blessed Trinity. All union with the Father and the Son 
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is brought to fecundity and completed in Him. Hence it is said 
that our Blessed Lady in particular, and spiritually all souls in 
grace, are espoused to the Holy Ghost. Owing to its boundless 
perfection of nature and grace, the Sacred Heart of Jesus was 
specially the seat of this mystic love and union. 

5. To purify the heart, the fountain of love, we need the grace 
and unction of the Holy Ghost. No man can say “the Lord Jesus 
but by the Holy Ghost” (I. Cor. xii. 3). All that is good and all 
that is evil in us proceed from the heart; and hence the need of 
cleansing and sweetening this great fountain and centre of moral 
life. The purifying fire and cleansing streams of God’s Holy Spirit 
can alone do so. This mystic fire and wind and water are ever at 
work in hearts that are being modeled in the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. Repeat frequently those beautiful hymns of the Church, 
the “Veni Creator Spiritus” and “Veni Sancte Spiritus,’ each 
line of which is an exquisite prayer. 


II.—Duty. 


1. It will be said or thought perhaps that the word duty is out of 
place here. Why separate the duty we owe to the Holy Ghost 
from what we owe to God by the first commandment. Again, it 
may be questioned whether duty, strictly speaking, has anything at 
all to do with love, duty or devotion. As the Kantian phrase puts 
it, duty is the categorical imperative “ This thou shalt do” or “ This 
thou shalt not do,” at thy own risk and peril. Duty is simply 
“keeping the law,” either with or without light, love or devotion. 
Law is supreme, and man’s duty is blindly to obey it. So far, true, 
i. e., partially true. We must not forget that Our Lord Himself 
taught us the distinction by warning us against sin against the 
“Holy Ghost,” as an unpardonable breach of the duty we owe to 
the Holy Spirit. 

No doubt duty is keeping the law; not that “law” is a fetish 
or anything supreme, independent or absolute in itself. It binds 
only because it is the will of God who is supreme and absolute. Any 
and every excuse is often made to close any chink through which 
the “supernatural ’’ may appear. But blind, loveless and devotion- 
less reverence for “law” or “ duty” is no aid to keeping it as we 
may see from the perusal of the lives of the upholders of this form 
of “ modern idolatry ” ; e. g., Carlyle or George Eliott (Mrs. Evans). 
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The moral law binds, at our risk and peril, truly; but who does 
or can keep it without light, love or devotion from above? To the 
morally weak and fainthearted how consoling the words of the 
Sacred Heart, “Come to me, all ye that labor and are heavy- 
laden. . . . For my yoke is sweet and my burden light.” 

Seeing that the indwelling of the Holy Ghost is a matter of 
spiritual life and death, our first solemn duty is not “to grieve the 
Holy Spirit” by persisting in sin. The first duty of a creature is 
repentance for sin. To go on in a state of sin against the Spirit’s 
warnings is the most dangerous of all sins—a sin against light, a sin 
against the spirit of love and grace. 

2. The next great duty to which the Sacred Heart appeals is the 
care of the soul and the lifelong good use of its great powers, intelli- 
gence, will and affection. The soul, as we have heard, is the 
immediate handiwork of God, the special residence of His holy 
spirit. All its powers, mind and heart and memory, are God-like 
gifts. By knowledge and love it comes into actual communication 
with the eternal God. What a responsibility, what an abuse to think 
and love deliberately what is wrong, to embrace what grieves the 
tender heart of Jesus, saddens the Holy Spirit and brings us into 
direct conflict with Almighty God. 

3. The thoughts thrown out to-day teach us also the duty of using 
well and caring rationally for our very bodies, declared to be the 
tabernacles or tents of the Holy Ghost. The body of man is a fair 
and glorious work, and destined to share in the immortality of the 
soul. That most cunning of all artists, nature, has nothing more 
beautiful to show in her magic mirror than a fair human form 
lighted up and quickened by a fair and beautiful soul. Alas that 
sin should wreck and ruin both. 

Through the soul our bodies are brought into touch, so to say, 
with God. Hence St. Paul tells us to “ glorify God in our bodies.” 
Away, then, with all beastly lusts and foul loathesome sins of glut- 
tony and drunkenness. Cleanliness, temperance, modesty, are surely 
as much due to this living house of God as to His dead one of stone. 

The Sacred Heart we love and worship to-day was part of a 
human body. Our own heads and hearts are both organs and 
symbols of the highest created energy, knowledge and love. Every 
movement of soul has a parallel movement of body—so allied and 
close as to suggest to a certain class of minds an excuse for ma- 
terialism. 
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4. But life and the production of life are foreign to and outside 
the capacity of lifeless matter. The chasm that separates organic 
from inorganic, the dead from the living, can be bridged only by a 
creative act. Life from life, life is from God. In the highest forms 
of it known to us here below this marvelous gift of God is entirely 
dependent on the smooth and regular working of the great organ 
of the heart. Once it stops, once it ceases to beat, life disappears, 
death ensues ; a warning and a counsel to keep as far as in us lies, the 
heart sound and regular. 

5. Thus life depends in us on the union of soul and body, kept 
together by the beating of the heart. There is a still higher form 
of life than what we see around us on earth. It is the union of our 
souls with God by grace, in and through the working of the Holy 
Ghost. It, too, is based on a sound heart, i. e., a good will. Once 
it ceases to throb in union with the will of God, once it fails to elicit 
the divine life-beats of the spirit, it ceases to live. We fall down 
dead, spiritually speaking. We lapse from the divine life of grace. 
The supernatural life is snapped asunder. One human heart ever 
beat in perfect harmony with the divine, and that was the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, and on which ours must be modeled. Let us pray to 
the Holy Ghost, the divine life-giver, to be the guardian of His own 
gifts and ever keep our hearts stainless, unsullied, holy. 

For extended treatment, whole or in part, cf. Faber, “ Notes on Doctrinal 


Subjects,” vol. i., sect. ii, chap. 3, 4; “ Voice of the Sacred Heart,” part ii. 
Devotion to Holy Ghost. 
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EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 
WHO MAY AND WHO SHALL BE SAVED? 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“We are not debtors to the flesh, to live according to the flesh. For if 
you live according to the flesh, you shall die: but if by the spirit you mortify 
the deeds of the flesh, you shall live.’-—Rom. viii. 12, 13. 


Exordium.—These words of St. Paul, considered in the light of 
all his earnest, ardent and eloquent teaching, unquestionably mean 
this: 

I. No human being is the necessary slave of sin; for Our Lord 
has paid the ransom of all for the sin of Adam; and God allows no 
one to be tempted “ above what he is able to bear.” 

II. No one may deliberately “ yield his members as instruments 
of iniquity unto sin,” without receiving the wages thereof, which 
is death (Rom. vi. 13, 23). 

III. No one may reject the grace of God, offered through the 
mediation of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and refuse to live according 
to the precepts of the Gospel, and hope to see life eternal. 

IV. Those, and those only, who believe that JEsus Curist Is 
Gop, and, living according to His spirit, mortify the deeds of the 
flesh, shall live. 

I. Some false teachers have asserted that man’s free will was 
destroyed by the sin of Adam—at least so far as to prevent him 
from resisting successfully the corrupt inclinations of his evil 
passions. 

Others have maintained that man’s will is so weak that even with 
the grace that God gives him, he is unable to keep some of the 
commandments (cf. Tanquerey, De Gratia, Proleg., pp. 24-27). 

Many unfortunate persons, after repeatedly “ yielding their mem- 
bers as instruments of iniquity unto sin,” despair of God’s mercy, 
and imagine that reform is, for them, impossible. 
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All this is utterly false, and has been explicitly condemned by our 
Holy Mother Church, the faithful guardian and infallible teacher 
of the Word of God. 

Council of Trent, Sess. VI.: “ If any one saith that since Adam’s 
sin, the free will of man is lost or extinguished, . . . let him 
be anathema” (Can. 5). 

“Tf any one saith that the commandments of God are, even for 
one in the state of grace, impossible to be kept; let him be ana- 
thema” (Can. 18). 

In perfect accordance with the words of Holy Scripture: “God 
desires not the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from 
his way and live” (Ezech. xxxiii. 11). 

God does not desire what is impossible. 

The sinner, therefore, is able to “turn from his way” at any 
time. And God has promised him pardon: “If your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be made white as snow; and if they be red as 
crimson, they shall be white as wool” (Is. i. 18). 

God’s commandments are not impossible of fulfillment. 

Our Lord says: “ Do not think that I am come to destroy the 
law, or the prophets. I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill. For 
amen I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall not pass of the law, till all be fulfilled ” (Matt. v. 17, 18). 
Yet He also tells us: “My yoke is sweet and my burden light ” 
(Matt. xi. 30). And He adds the consoling assurance: “I came 
not to call the just, but sinners, to repentance ” (Luke. v. 32). 

Man is never under the necessity of yielding to temptation. This 
is what St. Paul means when he says, “ We are not debtors to the 
flesh, to act according to the flesh.” For he says explicitly: “ God 
is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that which 
you are able: but will make also with temptation issue, that you 
may be able to bear it” (I. Cor. x. 13). 

II. No one may deliberately lead a sinful, profligate life. “ For 
if you live according to the flesh, you shall die.” Daily experience 
proves the truth of the apostle’s words. Speedy and evident retri- 
bution visited upon those who set at naught the commands of God, 
and violate even the laws of nature by yielding without restraint 
to the corrupt inclinations of the flesh—to intemperance, immorality, 
debauchery, etc. 

Loss of self-respect, loss of health. Fair future blighted. Wreck 
of the home—if there be one. Loss of all the decent comforts and 
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legitimate pleasures and consolations of manhood, and of woman- 
hood. Loss of all that even the world esteems as respectable. A 
life without honor. Death without hope. 

III. No one may hope for life eternal who rejects the grace of 
God, offered through the mediation of Our Lord Jesus Christ, anq 
refuses to live according to the precepts of the Gospel. 

Yet there are many, very many who do this. 

They, too, “live according to the flesh ”—not following its lower 
instincts, but for the world, and according to the maxims of the 
world. 

No higher standard than worldly respectability. 

No higher ambition than to achieve worldly prosperity. For 
this they rely solely and with confidence upon their natural intellj- 
gence and their own moral strength. 

Have no proper conception or appreciation of the higher super- 
natural life. 

Little thought of what there is beyond the grave. Neither 
ask for, nor desire the assistance of God’s grace. Do they believe 
in God? Do they believe in eternal life, and desire it? 

Do they believe in Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God? If 
so, they should believe His words: “I am the way, the truth, and 
the life. No man cometh to the Father but by me” (John xiv. 6). 
“ No man can come to me, except the Father draw him; and I will 
raise him up in the last day” (Ibid. vi. 44). “ Without me, you 
can do nothing” (Ibid. xv. 5). 

St. Paul tells us: “ It is God who worketh in you both to will and 
to accomplish, according to His good will” (Philip. ii. 13). In- 
numerable other texts of Scripture prove that man, even by his best 
endeavors, can not attain to eternal life without the assistance of 
God’s grace. 

Again the Church has been faithful to her teaching mission: “ If 
any one saith that man may be justified before God by his own 
works, without the grace of God, let him be anathema.” 

And “If any one saith that the man already justified is able to 
persevere, without the special help of God, let him be anathema” 
(Conc. Trid., Sess. VI., Can. 1, 23). 

Herein the condemnation of those who will not hear the Word, or 
hearing will not do it: “ Who like not to have God in their knowl- 
edge” (Rom. i. 28). “All that forsake thee, O Lord, shall be 
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confounded: they that depart from thee shall be written in the 
earth” (Jer. xvii. 13). 

IV. Those, and those only, who, “by the spirit mortify the 
deeds of the flesh, shall live.” 

The spirit whereby this is to be done is the spirit of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The spirit whereby “ we are buried together with Him into death ; 
that as He is risen from the dead, so we also may walk in the new- 
ness of life. . . . Knowing this, that cur old man is crucified 
with Him, that the body of sin may be dcstroyed, to the end that 
we may serve sin no longer.” 

The spirit whereby we are not only released from the bondage 
of sin, but are also made sons of God: “ For you have not received 
the spirit of bondage again, in fear; but you have received the spirit 
of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba, Father. 

And if sons, heirs also; heirs indeed of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ: yet so, if we suffer with Him, that we may also be glorified 
with him.” 

Few words about the virtues of the Christian life: Faith; rever- 
ence for God, and for the teachings of the Gospel. Prayer for the 
divine assistance. Fidelity in the practice of the Faith—not only 
in observing the precepts of the Church, but in daily life—in all 
social and business relations: “So let your light shine before men, 
that they may see your good works and glorify your Father, who 
is in heaven” (Matt. v. 16). 

Conclusion—All may be saved. Those who live according to 
the flesh surely will not; but only those “who hear the word of 
God, and keep it” (Luke xi. 28). 

Exhortation and encouragement to the weak and unfortunate. 

Warning to the negligent and self-confident. 

Encouragement to all those who, “ by the spirit,” try to “ mortify 
the deeds of the flesh,” and to live according to the example and 
precepts of our divine Saviour. 

“Stand fast, and be not held again under the yoke cf bondage ”’ 
(Galat. v. 1). 

“For you are not debtors to the flesh, to live according to the 
flesh.” 
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THE WISDOM OF THE WORLD. 


BY THE REV. OWEN B. MCGUIRE. 


“For the children of this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light.”—Luke xvi. 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The parable in general. This one in particular. 

II. From it our divine Lord draws a special lesson and a general 
one. We shall consider this latter. Meaning of “world, “ children of the 
world,” “children of light,” “wise” and “wisdom.” How the unjust 
stewart like a true “child of the world” manifests this “ wisdom.” 

III. That the children of light do not show such a degree of 
“wisdom” will appear by contrast. Example of politician, of man of 
business. 

IV. Reason of this contrast is, (a) not exactly lack of faith, but is 
manifold; (b) one reason is lack of thought and reflection; (c) another 
is that the world appeals to the senses, truths of faith only to the mind; 
(d) still another is a species of self-deceit which 1s made evident by 
contrast. 

The remedies must consist in the means for storing the mind 
and keeping it stored with the truths of salvation—therefore, (a) good 
reading, (b) reflection, (c) prayer, (d) and a frequent use of the 
Sacraments. 


I. The Gospel of this Sunday comes to us clothed in that figure 
of speech known as the parable. It is an example of those simple, 
homelike and beautiful pictures which our divine Lord in his public 
teaching placed before the minds of his hearers to bring home more 
vividly the truths he intended to inculcate. It has been said that 
these parables are themselves a proof of the Gospel story and of 
the divinity of the person whom that story portrays. They are 
on the one hand so simple, and on the other so forceful, so peculiar, 
or if such a word is allowable, so unique. Their like is not found 
in the literature of any people, which would seem to show that the 
wit of man could not have invented them. Something remotely 
similar to them is found indeed especially among the nations of the 
Orient, but on examination these are found to differ widely from 
the simple and beautiful parables of the Gospel. 

In these parables our divine Lord draws usually such a vivid and 
simple picture as his hearers can readily recognize from their knowl- 
edge of daily life, and having thus fixed their attention, he draws 
the comparison, urges the truth which he intends to teach. You 
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have heard the parable of the Gospel for to-day. It is unnecessary 
to repeat it. You can read it over again in your homes. It is 
beautiful. Do not tire of reading it. The Jews, listening to the 
Lord’s words, could easily recognize the details of the picture as 
quite possible to occur in the wealthy Roman families that had 
settled down among them. Having thus fixed their attention, Our 
Lord urged the virtue of almsgiving. “ Make for yourselves friends 
of the mammon of iniquity.” Make for yourselves friends of the 
poor by a proper use of the goods of this world. 

II. This is the lesson taught by the parable. But before urging 
this lesson Our Lord states a general principle, or, I might say, 
draws a more general conclusion, the force and truth of which are 
made evident also in the parable. It is to this more general truth 
that I would direct your attention to-day, leaving the other lesson 
aside for the present. It is a truth that is well worthy of our most 
serious meditation. 

“The children of this world,” says our divine Lord, “are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light.” Let us meditate on 
these words. The term world is here used, as in so many other 
parts of the Gospel, to denote something directly opposed to the 
Gospel, to Christ and His kingdom. It denotes this complex order 
of things which is daily passing before our eyes in so far as, by its 
principles and influences, its pursuits, its pleasures and ambitions, it 
leads man away from the end for which he was created. It is this 
vast and restless fabric which appeals to man’s senses, to his pride 
and ambition, leads him to forget God and to think of and strive 
after the things of this life as if in them he were to find supreme 
happiness. This is the world which has proved renegade to God. 
This is the world which is the enemy of the Gospel, the enemy of 
man’s best and most important interests, the world of which Christ 
declared Satan to be the prince, and which He refused to include in 
His prayer on the night before He suffered. “ The children of this 
world” are all men who, and in so far as acting on these principles, 
make this life and the goods of this life the object of their most 
supreme concern and of their most earnest striving. “ The children 
of light,” on the contrary, are those who profess the principles of the 
Gospel. They are those who, accepting the teaching of Christ, he- 
lieve that the object of their happiness is found not here, but in 
another life, and that this life must be used as a time, its goods and 
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opportunities as a means, for obtaining that object. We have, then 
on the one hand, the childrén of this world professing, at least ‘aii 
plicitly, certain principles and using certain means and opportunities 
to obtain an object upon which they have set their hearts anq 
thoughts. On the other hand we have the children of light profess. 
ing directly contrary principles, striving after an object infinitely 
more important, and declaring by their belief that ultimately all 
things, every opportunity of life should be looked upon as a means 
‘to obtain that object. 

Of these two classes of men our divine Lord declares the former 
to be the wiser. What is wisdom? Whom do we call a wise man? 
Philosophers and learned men give us various definitions of wise and 
wisdom, but whatever they may mean at other times and in general, 
the meaning in this text is quite evident and is definite. The ques- 
tion here is of human wisdom and by wise in this place Our Lord 
means prudent, I might say a combination of earnestness and 
shrewdness. You men who are listening to me and who rub shoul- 
ders with the everyday world know that this is the man who in that 
same world is considered wise. He is the man who, if I may borrow 
a phrase from the street, knows definitely what he is after and plots 
and acts definitely to get there. He is not thinking of a thousand 
things, nor dividing his time and forces, but having fixed his mind 
on a certain object he uses every position and opportunity within 
his reach to obtain it. In a word, the wise man is the man who | 
knows well and uses well the means to a certain end. This is the 
wisdom of which our divine Lord avers that the children of this 
world show more than do the children of light. Of this the unjust 
steward is a shining example. He is accused before his master of 
unjust dealing and is told that he can be steward no longer. The 
seriousness of the situation at once confronts him. He thinks at 
once of the future and of how he may provide for that future by 
acting in the present, by using his present position and opportunity. 
‘To-morrow I shall be thrown out of this situation. Where shall 
I go? What shall I do? I have been accustomed to a life of com- 
parative ease, and how can ! now begin hard work. To dig I am 
unable. I have enjoyed here a degree of respectability, and now 
to beg I am ashamed. But hold! There is one thing I can yet do. 
I can make friends for the future. I can still use my position to 
place others under obligation to me. And these, if I need help, 
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will provide for me; if I need a shelter they will offer me their 
homes.” So he reasoned, and, what.is more, so he immediately 
acted, and our divine Lord adds that the master of the steward, 
having learned what he had done, praised him because he had acted 
wisely. He acted unjustly, but with worldly wisdom he had used 
his opportunity. He had provided for the future, like a true child 
of the world accepting the world’s principles. 

III. Now the children of light have also a future to provide 
for. They believe that the present is the time to provide and to 
prepare for that future. They profess a belief in certain principles 
which should guide them in this work. But in the doing of this 
work they exhibit such carelessness, apathy and indifference when 
contrasted with the perseverance, energy and earnestness of the 
world’s children as to appear in very deed as less wise in their 
generation. The fact is brought home to us every day. Let us look 
about us in our daily life and we shall soon discover that persever- 
ing earnestness, that worldly wisdom and prudence. Consider the 
case of one of our public men who seeks a public office. With what 
delicate calculation he lays his plans to gain the goodwill of those 
to whom he may have to look for support! What ceaseless labor, 
what unflagging energy he devotes to obtaining the coveted prize! 
In the pursuit he spares neither time nor talents, nor wealth, nor 
influence, nor opportunity. All his resources are bent in one direc- 
tion. And with what care he proceeds! His every word, every 
public utterance is weighed arid balanced lest he might even un- 
wittingly offend the most delicate susceptibilities of the divers inter- 
ests to which he looks for support. 

Contrast his course of action with the care we give the future 
interests of our souls. Verily “are the children of the world wiser 
in their generation than the children of light.” Or consider a man 
of business who has set his heart on some scheme of success. The 
thought of it accompanies him wherever he goes. He is thinking 
of it as he walks along the crowded street. It is his last thought 
on retiring at night and his first on awaking in the morning. Dif- 
ficulties that arise in his way only serve to make him more vigilant 
and more persistent. Contrast his course of action with the apathy 
which we manifest in securing the interest of our souls. Truly 
“are the children of this world wiser in their generation than the 
children of light.” 

IV. But, my friends, what is the reason of this? This is a ques- 
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tion which we should put to ourselves in order that, knowing the 
reason, we may be able to apply the proper remedies. What is the 
reason of the apathy, the lack of energy and earnestness which we 
exhibit in the use of the means which we believe to be necessary for 
the end we have in view—the eternal salvation of our souls? Why 
do we betray more solicitude, why do we show more wisdom in the 
affairs of this world than we do in those that pertain to our im- 
mortal souls? 

Some say it is due to a lack of faith. They say that faith has died 
out among the majority of people, and that the spirit of calculation, 
of worldly ambition succeeding, sways the hearts and motives of 
men in the present generation. There may be some truth in this, 
but it is certainly not an adequate answer to the question. Surely 
it is not a sufficient answer so far as Catholics are concerned. We 
believe the truths of our holy religion as firmly as did our ancestors 
in any age. And even outside the Church consider the great mass, 
the majority perhaps, of our fellow citizens. They believe in the 
existence of a God to whom we are responsible. They believe that 
the soul is immortal. They believe in a future state. They believe 
that their lot will depend on the use they make of the present life, 
and that God is the just Judge who will reward the good and punish 
the wicked, rendering to every man according to his works. Surely 
if all who accept these truths acted upon them with the earnestness 


and wisdom of the children of the world the face of the earth would © 


very soon be changed. 

The reasons for this anomaly which we are considering are many, 
and I shall but refer to a few. Firstly, a prominent reason is lack 
of thought. It is not that we do not believe, nor because we do not 
know what is to be done, but because we do not more frequently, 
sincerely and earnestly reflect on what we believe and what we 
know. We do not think. We do not take time and opportunity to 
think on the matters that concern our souls. “ With desolation is 
the land made desolate because there is no one that thinketh in the 
heart.” We are kept thinking all day long and all life long of the 
things that are passing before us on the moving canvass of the 
world, but we seldom enter seriously into our hearts and reflect on 
the truths that concern our immortal souls. And because we neglect 
to enter into our hearts these truths, although believed and known, 
make no lasting impression upon us, and have so little practical 
influence on our daily lives. 
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Another reason for this contrast is found in the very nature of 
these two worlds which we are considering. It is found in the con- 
trast between this material world of sense and that bright, spiritual 
world, the world of faith. Consider the peculiar manner in which 
this world of sense is ever exerting its influence upon our minds and 
hearts. It is easy to keep the mind occupied by those things that are 
continually pressing upon the senses. Now this material world 
appeals to the senses. It is ever before us. It is visible. It is 
seen by the eyes. Its principles and maxims are continually dinned 
into our ears. Wheresoever we go we hear them. They are in the 
very air we breathe. They are preached from every housetop. They 
confront us wherever we turn. Even uninvited they come into our 
minds. But the truths of faith are not visible. They do not crowd 
upon the senses. They do not, uninvited, impress the imagination. 
We can apprehend them only by thought and by reflection. If these 
means are neglected the natural consequence is that the truths of 
the spiritual order are crowded out of our minds, and consequently 
out of our daily actions by the pressing and continual solicitations 
of the world. We are swayed more by the interests of this world 
and pursue its pleasures with more earnestness because sight has 
more influence over us than belief, and the present more than the 
future. 

Another reason is found in a species of self-deceit. We are prone 
to deceive ourselves in those things that concern our salvation. It 
is not so with the children of the world. See the contrast. Consider 
a man who knows that the safety of his property depends upon his 
attention at some office for one hour each week. Do you think he 
will seek excuses to dispense himself from giving that hour? No; 
and if such a man should be found he would at once be considered 
by his fellow men as a fool and simpleton. But how easily will a 
professing Catholic find excuses to dispense him from hearing Mass 
on Sunday? How easily will he satisfy his conscience that there 
is valid excuse. Or if a man knows that his whole future success 
depends on settling a certain account promptly, he will attend to it. 
Yet, on the other hand, how easily will a professing Catholic defer 
a necessary confession in which settlement should be made with 
God and conscience. He will still persuade himself that there is 
time, although he professes to believe that the dav and the hour are 
unknown to him. If smallpox, yellow fever or some other deadly 
plague appears among a man’s former associates or in the places 
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which he was accustomed to visit, his visits are promptly discon- 
tinued, and he will have no difficulty in finding reasons to justify 
his action. He is sincere in the desire to safeguard the life of his 
body. But if a professing Catholic is told in contession that he must 
abandon what he has found to be the occasions of sin, how many 
reasons he will find to prove that such a course is not necessary? 
He will go, but will be more careful. He will see the person, but 
will be on his guard. He will visit the saloon for business reasons, 
but will not drink. He will play with the fire, but will not get 
burned. And all this while down deep in his heart, if he were sin- 
cere enough to fathom it, he knows that what has happened before 
will happen again. 

V. These, my brethren, are some of the causes which render the 
children of this world wiser in their generation than the children of 
light. Against these we must guard ourselves if we would act with 
wisdom in the affairs of our immortal souls. To these evils we must 
apply the proper remedies, take the proper precautions. In respect 
to the first we must take the means to bring the truth of faith home 
more frequently and more seriously to our thoughts. Now, as we 
have seen, these truths are not such as will force themselves upon 
our attention. We shall not see them as we walk through the 
crowded street, and in our daily association with men we shall 
seldom hear of them. You will be asked daily by men how is your 
health, how is your work, how you are succeeding in business, in 
life, but very few will you meet who will grasp your hand and say: 
‘‘ How is it with your soul? When were you to confession? Is not 
the justice of God dreadful? Is not the thought of eternal punish- 
ment terrible?” You will meet daily countless opportunities to 
remind you of the world and its interests; few to remind you of the 
interests of your soul. In other words, my brethren, this must be 
your own work, your own effort. You will notice that at the time 
of a mission, or at the forty hours, or when you approach the Sacra- 
ments, the truths of faith make more impression on you than they 
do at other times. And why? Because at these times you think of 
them more frequently and seriously, and you take the means to do 
so. If you would in some manner continue that work, and it should 
be continued, you must continue the means. And what are they? 
At these times you listen to instructions on the truths of faith; you 
read of them and you pray. The grace of God which is always 
given does the rest. These are the means by which you bring the 
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truths of religion into your mind, and keep them there. These are 
the means you must continue, for the work of salvation is not the 
work of a day or of a season, but must be continued through all 
days and through all seasons. By a proper use of these means we 
can open the eyes of our souls to a clearer knowledge of these holy 
truths; we counteract the continual attacks upon them of the prin- 
ciples and maxims of the world. In proportion as we do this we 
shall become sincere and earnest in working out our salvation. We 
shall grow wise with the wisdom of the children of light. We shall 
shrink from deceiving ourselves in matters of such importance. Be- 
cause we shall have these truths in mind and heart ever present 
with us, we shall grasp the opportunities daily afforded us to advance 
the interests of our souls. And so while not neglecting our duties 
in this world, we shall be constantly preparing for that better and 
more lasting world which will later come in perfection, but has now 
already begun within us. 
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THE DANGER OF PRESUMPTION. 







SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 







“Let him that thinketh himself to stand, take heed lest he fall.”— 
FE, (CoE: 3%, ¥2: 






Exordium.—The epistle just read gives us a clear and forcible 
warning against Presumption. 

Definition: “ Unreasonable confidence of being favored or borne 
with by Almighty God.” 

It seems to suppose three dispositions utterly unbecoming, not to 
say fatal, in man: First, a lack of appreciation and gratitude for the 
gifts of God; secondly, a lack of reverence for the Giver; thirdly, 
over-confidence in one’s self—pride—which always provokes the dis- 
pleasure of God. 
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St. Paul (I.) shows us, from the example of the Jews, how God 
punishes ingratitude and lack of reverence; (II.) warns us against 
over-confidence in ourselves; (III.) gives us salutary instruction in 
regard to temptations. 

I. The Jews had received greater marks of God’s favor than 
any other people since the fall of Adam. 

In all their bitter trials during their bondage in Egypt they had 
preserved the remembrance of the promises made to their father 
Abraham. 

God in His own good time had sent them a deliverer (Moses), and 
“ with a strong hand and a stretched-out arm ” (Deut. v. 15) rescued 
them from their oppressors. 

Yet they were not two months’ journey from the land of their 
degradation before they “ coveted evil things,” desiring to return to 
the “ flesh pots ” and servitude of Egypt, rather than bear the tem- 
porary trials of their deliverance. 

Murmuring for water in the mountain gorge at Raphidim before 
reaching Sinai (Exod. xvii. 1-3). 

Even while Moses was receiving the Law on the Mount they set 
up the golden calf in the valley and worshipped it with indecent 
revelry. For which sin twenty-three thousand perished by the wrath 
of God. 

Not long upon their journey, before they sicken of the heaven- 
sent manna, and again clamor for the flesh and the fish, the leeks, 
and the onions, and the garlic of Egypt (Num. xi. 4-6). 

While thus murmuring a superabundance of quail appear in the 
midst of the camp and around it. 

The people satisfy their cravings, and while “as yet the flesh was 
between the teeth, . . . behold the wrath of the Lord being 
enkindled against them, He struck them with an exceeding great 
plague” (Num. xi. 31-33). 

Thus throughout the forty years’ wanderings: 

Repeated murmurings in spite of God’s repeated manifestation 
of His power, goodness and special love for the Israelites—which 
love they recognized only to presume upon it and tempt Him to 
anger. 

Result of these repeated transgressions: “ In the wilderness shall 
your carcasses lie. All you that were numbered, from twenty years 
old and upward, and have murmured against me, shall not enter 
intothe land, . . . except Caleb and Josue” (Num. xiv. 29, 30). 
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The sentence executed, exception not being made even for Aaron 
(Num. xx. 20-29), nor for Moses (Deut. i. 35-38). 

II. St. Paul tells us that, “ All these things happened to them in 
figure, and are written for our correction, upon whom the ends of 
the world are come. 

[Some commentators explain the words “ the ends of the world ” 
to mean the last or Christian age of the world, which had been pre- 
ceded by the Patriarchal and Mosaical periods. (Ita Kenrick et a 
Lapide, in loco.) ] 

As with the Jews, so with the Christians of St. Paul’s day—and of 
our own—there were and are those who receive the gifts of God 
and abuse them, presuming upon His forbearance or upon their 
own strength and merits—like the proud Pharisee (Luke xviii. 
9-14), or the prodigal son (Luke xv. 11-32). 

“They whose works seemed praiseworthy have fallen to the very 
lowest ; and such as before fed upon the bread of angels, I have seen 
delighted with the husks of swine ”’ (Imitat., Bk. iii. Cap. xiv. 1). 

Three classes of persons who are liable to fall by presumption or 
over-confidence in themselves: 

First. Those who have fallen seriously before and have been lov- 
ingly received again into their Father’s house, like the prodigal, 
and who do not suspect or realize their own weakness. 

Secondly. Those who are well satisfied with themselves, and neg- 
lect their religious duties—approach the Sacraments rarely or per- 
haps not at all. 

Thirdly. Those who find regularity in the exterior or routine ob- , 
servance of their religious duties comparatively easy—even rather 
agreeable ; at least feel that it is the respectable thing to do, but in 
reality have very little Christian charity or generosity and self-denial 
in their hearts. 

To all these the warning of the apostle applies: “ He that thinketh 
himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall.” 

Also these other words: “God resisteth the proud and giveth 
grace to the humble” (James iv. 6). 

III. A salutary instruction in regard to temptations: 

Two kinds of temptations: First, mere spontaneous emotions or 
passing thoughts or pictures of the imagination—suggestive, indeed, 
of sin, but not preceded or produced by any deliberate thought or 
act of the will. 
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Consequently they do not, by the mere fact of their occurrence, 
leave any stain of sin upon the soul. 

Of these St. Paul speaks when he says: “ Let no temptation take 
hold on you, but such as is human,” i. e., “incidental to man— 
inseparable from human nature in its present condition— small, 
brief, moderate.’” (Kennick, in loco. Item a Lapide, cum Patribys 
ab ipso citatio. ) 

These may be easily banished or overcome by simply averting the 
mind or attention from them, or they may pass away as they came, 

Other temptations are those which either originate in evil desires, 
or which, when occurring, are deliberately contemplated with simple 
pleasure ; or, again, which are the result foreseen of certain deliberate 
acts, v. g., going to places or into company in which one knows, or 
should know, from experience, that temptations will arise. In such 
cases, the thought itself of going is a temptation which should be 
resisted, unless there be some urgent and legitimate reason for going. 

It is of such temptations as these that St. James speaks when he 
says: “ Let no man when he is tempted say that he is tempted by 
God. For God is not a tempter of evil things, and He tempteth no 
man. But every man is tempted by his own conscience, being 
drawn away and allured. Then when concupiscence hath conceived, 
it bringeth forth sin. But sin, when it is completed, begetteth death ” 
(James i. 13-15). 

St. Paul bids us, or exhorts us, not to let this kind of temptation 
“take hold on us.” 

Tells us it will be our fault if we do. For “ God is faithful, who 
will not suffer you to be tempted above that which you are able, but 
will make also with temptation issue that you may be able to bear it.” 

Conclusion.—Insist on the fact that temptation is not sin. Proof 
from the temptations of Our Lord in the desert (Matt. iv. 1-11). 

A word of helpful encouragement to those who are inclined to 
err on this point. 

On the other hand, all temptations must be banished or resisted, 
whether they be against the sixth commandment or to anger, envy, 
revenge or injustice; for they all proceed from concupiscence, in 
one form or another. 

Must be resisted by prayer, i. e., by recourse to the help of God’s 
grace—not relying on our own strength, nor dallying with the temp- 
tation, for “ he that loveth danger shall perish in it ” (Ecclus. iii. 27). 

“ Wherefore he that thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed 
lest he fall.” 
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OUR ETERNAL INTERESTS. 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES. 


“ And when he drew near, seeing the city, he wept over it, saying: If thou 
also hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that are for thy peace: 
but now they are hidden from thy eyes.”—Luke xix. 41, 42. 


SYNOPSIS.—We may have wondered, sometimes, at the Lord’s weeping 
over Jerusalem on the day of His apparent success. But when we re- 
member the cause and the after history of Jerusalem we are not sur- 
prised. The history of Jerusalem is a type of the history of a man who 
is blind to his eternal interests. Our Lord weeps over him and addresses 
His reproachful words to him: “If thou hadst known,” etc., “in this 
thy day.” What is that day? Our life on earth. We blame a man who 
is blind to his worldly interests. How much more foolish to be blind 
to our eternal interests! The first is reparable; the second is irreparable. 
Life, then, is a serious thing. How few of us take it seriously! The 
value of a day! How a worldly man wastes his time. He works hard 
and amuses himself, yet does nothing for his eternal interests. St. Paul 
says: “Whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever you do, do all to the 
glory of God.” It would be a mistake to suppose that Our Lord’s re- 
proach applies only to hardened sinners. If any such are present, may 
God’s grace touch their hearts. But it applies to all who are not living 
up to the standard of a Christian life. Of all such it can be said that 
they know not “the things that are for their peace.” The most common 
sign that this is so is the spirit of worldliness from which so few are 
entirely free. This is, in other words, the spirit of forgetfulness of God 
and His claims. How this spirit asserts itself even in the lives of practic- 
ing Catholics. Does their life come up to the test of St. Paul, “ Whatso- 
ever you do,” etc.? Is the importance of life realized, the value of each 
day and hour for eternity? Are religious practices directed to God’s 
glory or the betterment os our service of Him? If not, the reproach of 
Christ is deserved; and there is danger of falling back till the things 
that belong to our peace are entirely “hidden from our eyes.” There- 
fore, there must be no half measures. We are all called to serve and 
love God with all our hearts. The means given us to do this are abun- 
dant. Woe to us if we do not use our advantages as Catholics. To 
escape condemnation we must be fervent, i. e., be in earnest. Do all 
because God loves us and we love Him. Personal love and constant 
remembrance of Our Lord the best way to secure this necessary fervor 
in His service. 


You are all familiar, dear brethren, with the incident in Our 
Lord’s life which is related in the Gospel for to-day. Very often 
vou have heard read the history of His triumphal entry into His 
beloved city of Jerusalem. You have, perhaps, wondered, as those 
who were with him must have wondered, that in the midst of all 
the joy and triumph of that day, when it seemed that at last He was 
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to be acknowledged for what He was, and to gain the hearts of al|— 
vou have wondered, I say, as His followers did, that, at the sight 
of the Holy City, and in the midst of his apparent success, He should 
have broken out into bitter tears and lamentations. But if, as we 
read about this, we wonder, our surprise is not for long. We know 
the after history of the city which God chose for Himself to be His 
special dwelling-place. We know how that favored city and its 
people rejected their God, and put Him to death; and we know the 
awful retribution that came upon Jerusalem and the Jewish race in 
consequence of that rejection. And when we think of that, we are 
no longer surprised that He who foreknew it all, should have wept; 
and wept all the more bitterly because of the contrast between that 
day of triumph and the days to come; between the glory and beauty 
of the scene He looked upon and the desolation of after times. Dear 
brethren, the history of the city and people of Jerusalem is a type 
and picture of the history of the man who is blind to his true inter- 
ests, the interests of his soul. Over that man’s soul has Jesus shed 
bitter tears. Of that soul He has said: “ If thou also hadst known, 
and that in this thy day, the things that are for thy peace: but now 
they are hidden from thy eyes.” When our blessed Lord lay pros- 
trate in agony in the Garden of Gethsemane, and took upon Himself 
the burden of the sins of the world, He foresaw the history of every 
human soul; he foresaw the sins that every man would commit; 
He foresaw that some would sin to the end, and reject Him and 
His love to the end; and He wept tears of blood over the souls who 
would not accept the salvation that He was about to purchase for 
them at so great a price. “If thou hadst known,” he says, “and 
that in this thy day, the things that are to thy peace.” 

Dear brethren, what is that day? For Jerusalem it was that long 
course of years during which God sent to her prophet after prophet 
to prepare her for the coming of His Son; and especially the days 
of the preaching of the great forerunner, St. John the Baptist, and 
lastly, the days, more precious than all, when that Son Himself, 
made man for our salvation, went to and fro among his people 
preaching the kingdom of heaven. For us that day is the space of 
our life on earth. Our life is the day in which we must learn and 
know the things that are for our peace. 

Dear brethren, we often blame a man because he is not, as we 
say, alive to his own interests. We consider no one more foolish 
than the man who, having grand opportunities offered to him of 
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advancing himself in the world, yet appears blind to them, cares 
nothing for them ; will not follow the advice of his friends who point 
them out to him, but prefers to take life easily and wastes his time 
in pleasure and amusements. Such a man is sure to come to ruin, 
and that ruin will be his own fault. But if it be foolish thus to be 
blind to our worldly interests, how much more foolish, how infinitely 
more foolish it is to shut our eyes to our eternal interests! Ruin 
in this world may be repaired. If a man comes to poverty, he may 
hope that some one will at least take care that he shall not starve. 
But if we come to ruin in the next world, that ruin is irreparable 
—jt can never be undone—it is ruin, unhappiness, misery forever. 
This life of ours is, then, dear brethren, a most serious thing. 
During the few years of this life, our eternal happiness or eternal 
misery are to be decided. But how few there are who take life 
seriously! How many of us, when we get up in the morning, give 
a thought to the precious treasure of the coming day? Twelve 
hours of precious time in which to work and labor for our eternal 
interests! How many of us, when we go to bed at night, think of 
asking ourselves the question, “ How have I used to-day for the 
furtherance of my eternal interests?” If we did ask that question, I 
fear that many of us would often have to confess that they had wasted 
those precious hours, wasted them in trifling amusement, or wasted 
them in hard work. What do I mean by wasting time in hard work? 
Dear brethren, this is not a slip of the tongue. I mean what I say. 
It is quite possible—and many people do it—to waste our time in 
hard work. Let us take the life of the average man of the world. 
How is his time occupied? Mainly in two things: business and 
pleasure. He works hard because he is obliged to—his living de- 
pends upon it; and he makes the best of it. He even likes his work 
and takes an interest in it, though probably, if he came into a for- 
tune, he would not work any more. When his work is done he is all 
for amusement and pleasure. One thing he never thinks of, and that 
is God, and his soul, and the eternal interests of his soul. A man 
who does his work and spends his time in that way is just as much 
wasting time by his work as he does by his play. He is doing 
nothing for his eternal interests; his eyes are closed to the things 
that are to his peace. Most men, indeed, must work; and work is 
a duty put upon us by God Himself; but that duty is not properly 
fulfilled unless our daily work is done for God, to His honor and 
glory. ‘Whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever you do,” says 
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St. Paul, “ do all things for the glory of God.” It would be a mis- 
take, dear brethren, to think that this saying of our blessed Lord, the 
reproach that He uttered over Jerusalem, applies only to hardened 
and impenitent sinners. His words do apply to such, and no one 
deserves that reproach more than an impenitent sinner. But I hope 
that I am not addressing any hardened impenitent sinner. If there 
be any one here whose conscience tells him that he is in that terrible 
condition, oh let him listen again to the words of Christ! Let him 
look upon the sacred face of Jesus. Let him think of the price 
which Jesus Christ has paid for his soul. Let him tremble as he 
hears those words: “ If thou hadst known, and that in this thy day, 
the things that are to thy peace, but now they are hidden from thy 
eyes.” Oh, my dear brethren, those last words are indeed terrible. 
“ Now they are hidden from thy eyes.” The worst thing about an 
habitual, impenitent sinner is this, that he becomes gradually callous 
and hardened and blind, and is altogether insensible to his danger- 
ous state. Neither the sight of Jesus hanging on the cross, nor the 
loving invitation to repentance, nor the terrible denunciations of 
God’s wrath and eternal punishment have any effect upon him; for 
he neither sees the one nor listens to the others. Still, if there be 
any one here who is sunk in long-continued and unrepented sin, 
may God’s mercy reach him, and God’s grace touch his heart, and 
open his ears to the words of Jesus Christ, that he may now at length 
know, while there is yet time, in this his day of life, the things that 
are to his peace. But, dear brethren, as I have said, it is not to the 
unrepentant and hardened sinner alone that those words of our 
blessed Lord are addressed. They are addressed to all who are 
not living up to the standard that our holy religion sets before us. 
May we not say, then, alas, that they are addressed to all here? Who 
of us can say that there is nothing wanting in his life as a follower 
of Jesus Christ? And perhaps the most common fault of all of us, 
the most common way in which we show that we are not alive, at 
least as much as we ought to be, to our eternal interests, is to be 
found in that spirit of worldliness which so easily comes into our 
hearts and lives, and which is certainly not less common among all 
classes of people in these present times than at other times in the 
Church’s history. It is this spirit which makes the man of the world 
of whom I have already spoken to be wholly absorbed in his busi- 
ness and his pleasures, to the utter exclusion of Almighty God. 
Indeed, what else is the spirit of worldliness than forgetfulness of 
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God and His claims upon us? And can any of us say that we are 
free from it? As long as we are not free from it, the reproach of 
our divine Lord will apply to us, and we, too, must be classed among 
those who know not the things that are to our peace. We do not 
neglect religion and God altogether ; we say our prayers, we receive 
the Sacraments, we attend Holy Mass; but how much of our heart 
is there in it all? What proportion of our serious thought is given 
to the things of eternity, to our eternal interests? Jt will be well 
for us to look into this, and find out, by God’s help, in what we are 
wanting. Let us take our lives as a whole, and apply to them that 
test of a true Christian which St. Paul gives us in the words I have 
already quoted. “ Whatsoever you do, do all to the glory of God.” 
Is my whole life, all I do, are my work, my prayer, my lawful 
recreation, my eating and drinking, my commonest actions, devoted 
to God’s glory? As I go through life, is the serious importance of 
life always before me? Do I realize how every day, every hour is 
given to me to work out my salvation, to serve God, to overcome the 
devil, to avoid hell and to merit heaven? Do I remember that unless 
my life is directed by me to these ends, I am really wasting my time, 
and know not the things that are to my peace? I may give a cer- 
tain amount of time to religion and to pious practices, but this is, 
perhaps, as it were, by the way. It is to be feared that with many 
of us religion is put on and off with the clothes we go to church in. 
It does not rule our lives. 

There is an easy task to find out whether this is so with us or not. 
Let us ask ourselves this question: “ Do my religious practices make 
my life better, holier, purer? Do they make me more earnest and 
thoughtful about God’s service and the salvation of my soul? Above 
all, do they make me love God more, and do they make me really 
anxious to direct all that I do to His service and honor?” If not, 
there is reason to fear that my religious practices are, as I have 
said, something just put in by the way, like a thing that has to be 
done as part of the day’s work, but without any heart in them. If 
this is so with me, I am imbued with the spirit of the world, I am 
not fully alive to my eternal interests, and I deserve the reproach of 
Our Lord. Moreover, there is a great danger in this, for in the 
spiritual life there is no standing still; we either go forward or fall 
back ; and if I am worldly-spirited and careless and lukewarm, there 
can be no doubt that I am going back; and who shall say where I 
shall stop? I may some day fall into grievous sin, and become 
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hardened in sin, and it may be true of me that at last the things that 
belong to my peace are altogether hidden, by my own fault, from 
my eyes. Dear brethren, in this matter of our eternal interests, in 
this great affair of the salvation of our soul, there must be no half 
measures. We must set before us one object, to the attainment of 
which our whole life and every day of our life must be devoted, 
to which all we do must be directed; and that one object is the love 
and service of Our God and Father, and of our loving Saviour 
Jesus Christ. We are not all called upon to become monks or nuns 
or priests; we are not all called to take up some special vocation; 
but we are all called upon to serve God in that state of life in which 
we may happen to be, and to love Him with all our hearts and souls 
and strength. 

In the Catholic Church we have all the means, superabundant 
means, to enable us to do this. We have the true Gospel of Jesus 
Christ preached to us. We have the holy Sacraments. We have the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and the abiding presence of Jesus Christ 
in our midst. We have the fellowship and intercession of the angels 
and saints. We have the benefit of a share in the prayers and satis- 
factions of the saints in heaven and on earth, which comes from the 
communion of saints in God’s great family, the Church. All this 
is given to us by God to enable us to consecrate our lives and all 
our acts to Him. And if all this does not enable us to do so, it isa 
sign that something is wrong, that we are not using these things as 
we ought, that, having so many given to us through the merits and 
blood of Jesus Christ, things that are to our peace and for our 
eternal interests, yet we are blind to them, and in our blindness fail 
to draw from them that grace which they are intended to supply. 
Woe to us if we are like the Pharisees ; if we thank God that we are 
not as other men; if we pride ourselves upon being Catholics and 
upon our religious practices, when, all the time, we are thoroughly 
worldly and give little or no thought to the sincere love and earnest 
service of God. If that is so, the advantages we have as Catholics 
over those who are outside the true Church will be to our con- 
demnation, and we shall run the risk of seeing, in the day of judg- 
ment, those words of the Lord fulfilled in our regard: “ You shall 
see Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the prophets in the king- 
dom of God, and you yourselves thrust out. And there shall come 
from the east and the west and the north and the south, and shall 
sit down in the kingdom of God, and behold they are last who shall 
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be first, and they are first who shall be last” (Luke xiii. 28-30). 

Yes, dear brethren, though we may not be among those who 
foolishly trust in the uncertain hope of a deathbed repentance; 
though we go regularly to Holy Mass, to Confession and Holy 
Communion; though we say our prayers and perform our pious 
practices, yet we may deserve Our Lord’s reproach and be in danger 
of his final condemnation. Salvation is a serious matter. We shall 
not be saved without trouble and pains. We have to work out our 
salvation. It will not do to go easily and quietly along the way of 
life, giving ourselves as little trouble as possible. Even though now 
we may be in a state of grace, through carelessness and lukewarm- 
ness, through slothfulness and taking things too easily, we may 
fall from grace; and we may fall lower and lower, till the things 
that are to our peace are utterly hidden from our eyes. What, then, 
shall we do to escape such a danger? In one word, dear brethren, 
I will give you the answer. Be fervent. And what is that? It is 
nothing else than being in earnest—in earnest about loving God 
and saving your souls. It matters not what your work or position 
in life may be. Do your work for God, because He loves you and 
you love Him. Say your prayers, receive the Sacraments, attend 
Holy Mass because it is pleasing to God, and in order to obtain the 
grace to love Him more and more. Put God and His love and His 
service in the center of your lives and let all you do, prayer and 
work and recreation be for Him. That is what you were made for, 
and by doing that you will be living the life of a true follower of 
Jesus Christ, whose whole life and every act was for the glory of 
His heavenly Father. 

And, dear brethren, what will help us more than anything else in 
doing this is to have always before us and in our hearts the image 
of our dear Lord, who loves us so much and has done so much for 
us. How earnestly He desires to be known and loved by us all! 
Oh that, like to the great St. Francis, Jesus Christ were all in all 
to us! Then, indeed, we should make progress; then, indeed, the 
worldly spirit would be driven out of us, and our lives would be- 
come transformed, full of fervor, full of earnestness, full of love to 
God and men. Oh that we could truly cry out with that great lover 
of Jesus Christ, St. Paul: “ Indeed, I esteem all things to be but 
love, for the excellent knowledge of Jesus Christ my Lord” (Phil. 
iii, 8). Dear brethren, this is not something possible only to the 
saints. It is possible to us, and our blessed Lord asks it of us. 
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And if we think often of Him and of His love it will come to ys. 
Let us resolve that it shall. Let us begin now to love Him well and 
dearly, and to try-to do all our daily actions for Him. Then—we 
may trust Him for it—He himself will teach us the things that are to 
our peace. He Himself will lead us along the way to heaven. He 
will strengthen us against temptation ; will raise us up with loving 
forgiveness if we fall; will transform our hearts and minds into the 
likeness of Himself, and will save us forever from sin and death 
and hell. 





FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


“ Arise, O Lord, into the resting place, thou and the ark which thou hast 
sanctified."—Ps. cxxxi. 8 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Ark in desert type of Our Lady. Assumption 
completion of Ascension. Our Lady as dawn and sunset to “ sun of 
justice.” 

I, Meaning and history of mystery of the Assumption. Practically 
an article of faith, though not formally defined. (a) Great truths of 
divinity of Christ, divine motherhood, Immaculate Conception once in 
same stage of dogmatic growth. (b) Contents of tradition. Legends 
about Our Lady’s death and burial. Meeting of apostles. St. Thomas. 
What their thoughts were on seeing empty tomb. Our views now, theirs 
then. (c) Our Lady an exception to Nature’s laws. Harmony in all 
God’s works. His purpose to fit Our Lady to be “ Mother of God.” What 
this implies. Sole earthly parent of Christ. Enoch and Elias. (da) In 
what sense all men subject to death. “Wages of sin.” Our Lady ex- 
empt from sin, therefore also from worst consequences. Her claim to 
immortality. The two perilous moments, entry into and departure from 


II. (a) This feast, record of her triumph, is also memorial of her 
death. Death “king of terrors” to none save wicked. Earned by obedi- 
ence gifts forfeited by Eve her prototype. (b) Probably, immediate phy- 
sical cause of death ardor of her love “cupio dissolvi et esse cum 
Christo.” Our Lord and many saints similarly “wounded with love.” 
(c) Her double lite of humiliation and glory reflection of some mys- 
terious blending of sorrow and triumph in Our Lord’s. Love reigned 
throughout. (d) Great lesson of feast “to love God.” Is best, easiest 
and surest way to lead holy life and die a holy death. How is it to be 
carried out? 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to love of God, and of neighbor for God. 


We keep to-day the great feast that records at once the happy death 
of our Blessed Lady and her triumphant entry, body and soul, into 
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heaven. In the words that form my text the royal prophet, speak- 
ing of the mystery of Our Saviour’s ascension, alludes likewise to 
this, the crowning event of the Blessed Virgin’s life. “ Arise, O 
Lord, into thy resting place, thou and the ark which thou hast sancti- 
fied.” For Mary’s body, framed, like the resting place of God in 
the desert, of the choicest materials, was the ark that had borne, not 
in type, in shadow or in figure, but in reality, and in truth, the Lord 
of heaven. And to-day that ark, that pure body of hers, together 
with the soul that vivified it, is raised aloft to share with her Son 
the glory which is so justly her due. The feast of her assumption 
is the completion of the feast of His ascension. We can not think 
that Christ would have arisen altogether, that He would have 
ascended whole and entire into heaven, had He not been accom- 
panied, or at least closely followed, by her who was so near to Him 
in life, whose substance (bodily) was His substance, who was, so 
to say, “flesh of his flesh” and “bone of his bone.” She was to 
Christ, “ the Sun of Justice,” what the dawn and the sunset are to 
the day. She came into the world before Him, and lingered a while 
behind Him ere leaving, to light up by her glorious presence a 
brighter and a happier world. 

Though absolutely certain that the moment of her complete 
triumph over sin and death has, in her case, passed away; though 
sure that her imperishable body awaits not the last dread trumpet’s 
sound to emerge from the tomb, but that she sits, radiant with life 
and beauty, at the right hand of her Son, still we may appropriately 
dwell on the meaning and origin of the mystery solemnized to-day 
and the lesson it suggests. On such a feast as this who would not 
vividly recall with grateful hearts the last and greatest of the “ many 
great things ” that God did to her soul. 

I. Now, the belief, embodied in the mystery of the Assumption, 
is that the body of the Blessed Virgin was preserved incorrupt 
after death, and that she herself, in the fullness of her personality, 
shortly after paying the last debt due to our mortal nature by death, 
was raised up into heaven and crowned with everlasting bliss. 
Apart from the sanction of the Church in its favor—a sanction, let 
me add, never granted save to truth—this belief rests in a tradition 
stretching back to apostolic times, and witnessed to by feasts kept 
and churches built in remembrance of it; and which, for many 
ages of the Church’s history, has been dealt with by her writers, not 
as mere opinion, but as a truth that should not be gainsaid. It has 
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not, as yet, found expression in a formal dogma, like the Immacy. 
late Conception or Divine Motherhood, but nevertheless, belief in jt 
is not clouded in the mind and consciousness of the Church. True, 
it rests on tradition—but a divine tradition, as was that of the 
divinity of Christ, the Immaculate Conception and infallibility of 
the Pope. Belief is one thing, formal definition of it another. The 
assumption of Our Lady, as a belief, keeps growing stronger with 
the march of time, till now it is practically beyond the reach of dis- 
cussion in the Church. From the fourth century, when a feast “ in 
honor of Mary’s ascent, body and soul, into heaven,” was established, 
till our owns day, the faith of the Roman Church in this mystery 
has repeatedly found expression in her liturgy. So that virtually, 
if not actually, we may say, with St. Augustine, “ Roma locuta est 
causa finita est.” 

From ancient sources we are told that either at Ephesus or 
Jerusalem Our Lady spent upward of sixty-three years on earth. 
This long span of life was doubtless granted her by God, that He 
might finish the work of grace begun in her soul, and enable her 
to amass that ever-growing treasure of holiness and merit needed 
to complete her greatness and make her what she was, the first 
and the most perfect of the redeemed. But at length, as will one 
day happen to us all, the hour of her departure came round. Death 
called her to a new and better life. Attended by the apostles, who, 
as a beautiful legend tells us, had left their distant mission to be 
present during the dying moments of their queen and counselor, she 
breathed her last and sank in the calm sleep of a holy death into 
the bosom of God. The same beautiful tradition goes on to say 
that amidst the chants of angels and angelic men her pure and 
stainless body was laid in a tomb, pointed out to this day, in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, that sacred spot hollowed by the tears and 
trodden by the footsteps of her Son. Three days after, we are told, 
on opening the tomb, to permit the apostle Thomas to take a last 
glance at her mortal remains, nought was found save the withered 
flowers that had been strewn around her bier and the shroud in 
which her body had been wrapped. And forthwith the apostles 
and the faithful at Jerusalem felt convinced, as we all are to-day, 
that the law whereby it was decreed that man’s body should return 
to its kindred dust had been suspended, like so many others, in her 
favor ; that she had arisen, like her Son, triumphantly victorious over 
sin and death; and no doubt, in the open vault of heaven there, they 
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glorified God, who did not permit “his holy one to see corruption.” 
They felt assured that the Almighty Being, who had so often inter- 
yened miraculously in her favor during life, had done so likewise 
at her death; that He who had guarded her in her conception free 
from the stain of original sin, who had kept her a virgin before, 
during and after the birth of her child, would not permit the chaste 
body that had enshrined her sinless soul to undergo the horrors of 
the tomb or become a prey to the foul, gnawing worms of the grave. 
It was almost an impiety to think otherwise. God’s works form an 
harmonious whole. She entered the world an exception to nature’s 
laws and left it as such. Her assumption is the complement of her 
Immaculate Conception, the crowning of God’s wonders in her be- 
half. He began a work in her that called for this as an ending. He 
could, and consistently with His dealings toward her should, have pre- 
served her body incorrupt. Therefore, He did do so, because God 
ever does what He can and ought to do. To see through this, bear 
in mind that the Blessed Virgin was an exception to the ordinary 
laws affecting other human beings. She was formed for the express 
purpose of giving Christ to the world, modeled on and after Him, 
framed, as far as her humanity was concerned, of the very same 
materials. His flesh was her flesh. The blood that circled in his 
veins as a babe was that which had coursed through the veins of 
Mary. She was, in a manner, Christ begun, and on His departure 
was Christ remaining. As man, He was surely like to her, in bodily 
features, in physical traits. She was His only parent, the sole 
spring or well-head of His humanity. In purity and sinlessness of 
soul and consequent incorruptibility of body she resembled Him. 

Now, as we should regard it an indignity ever to think that 
Christ’s sacred body could have become a putrid corpse, so should 
we deem it impiety to harbor the thought that a like fate could have 
befallen the body of His mother. The manna and the brazen serpent, 
types of Christ, were kept in the ark of the covenant, framed of 
wood imperishable and incorruptible, a type of Mary, the ark of the 
new alliance, as she is saluted by the Church. “ Arise,” therefore, 
“into thy resting place,” heaven opened by redemption, “thou, and 
the ark, which thou hast sanctified.” God raised up the bodies of 
Enoch and Elias, sin-stained mortals like ourselves. Would He do 
less for his spotless and sinless mother ? 

Death and resulting dissolution, it may be said, is the natural 
doom and goal of all living things framed of matter. “Dust to 
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dust.” Living bodies are being daily woven from dead inorganic 
materials all along life’s way, from the waving grass to the Soaring 
eagle; but once the thread of life is broken, they go back to their 
original state. Is not man’s body part of nature and subject to its 
laws? Now all this is true for beings wholly from and for the earth, 
as bird, beast and insect; but man is only in part of the earth, and 
not for it at all. We don’t deny that “he is part of ” nature. He jg 
more: he is, even in his fallen state, its lord and master, and destined 
for the skies. He is born immortal, and therefore, in a sense, 
supernatural; i. e., fitted to be raised to this high condition. In- 
deed, we learn from revelation that man was never left nor meant 
to be left in a purely natural or animal state. He was created 
higher, “ made,” in the words of Scripture, “a little less than the 
angels;” i. e., in fact, supernatural. In this state, then, His body 
was exempt from the organic dissolution to which it naturally 
tended in common with other animal organisms. Death was the 
result of the loss of the first righteousness. In the phrase of St. 
Paul, “ The wages of sin is death.” Where there is no sin, there- 
fore, either original or actual, there should be no bodily corruption, 
Our Lady could never, then, any more than her Son, have under- 
gone this penalty, as she never incurred the guilt to which it is 
attached. Hence, holy David, invoking, in prophetic vision, a 
blessing upon her head, exclaims, “ May the Lord keep thy coming 
in and thy going out!” For the two perilous moments to man are 
his entry into life and his departure from it. On his entry into 
life sin lies in wait for his soul, and on his departure or death dissolu- 
tion and corruption prey upon his body. But in her immaculate 
conception Mary was preserved from sin on her entry into life, and 
so, too, was she delivered from its corrupting influence at her death. 
God, who had kept her coming in, guarded likewise her going out. 
He who bestowed upon her incorruptibility of soul, the first and 
greater privilege, did not surely deny her the second, and lesser, 
incorruptibility of body, the mere effect and consequence of the 
other. Gladly, then, do we rejoice with her in the possession of this 
privilege, and join in the song of the Church in to-day’s office, as we 
gaze upon her, with the angels, “rising up from the desert of this 
earth, flowing with delights, the starry diadem around her brow 
and the moon under her feet.” “‘ Thou hast been raised, O Mother 
of God, above the choirs of angels to the heavenly kingdom.” 

II. So engrossed, dear brethren, have we been with the glorious 
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associations wherewith this feast is coupled, as to appear to have 
lost sight of the fact that, although the record of her triumph, it is 
also that of her death. Yet this merging of the gloom and sorrow 
of the grave into the joy and gladness of the Resurrection is not 
without its instructive lesson, since it tells us that death, after all, 
is not so formidable as represented, that he is the king of terrors 
to none save the wicked. She had ever chosen the better part. 
Unlike Eve, her prototype, she was, as Christ her Son, “ obedient 
unto death,” and thereby merited the right to the incorruption and 
immortality that Eve had forfeited. And now death is shorn of its 
terrors. Its advent in her case, and proportionately in that of all the 
just, meant not defeat but victory, not death but newness of life. 
It was the term of a long and weary journey, the martyr’s crown, 
the athlete’s reward. There was nothing sad or mournful about her 
death, because there was nothing in the life she closed to which she 
could look back with regret. Her dolors were ended. Her winter 
was past and gone forever. Her long, weary years of waiting and 
of intense “longing to be with Christ” were over; and the words 
of Isaias were to be verified in her: “ The Lord shall be unto thee 
for an everlasting light and thy God for thy glory, thy sun shall go 
down no more, and thy moon shall not decrease; for the Lord shall 
be unto thee for an everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning 
shall be ended ” (Isa. lx. 20). 

We may say, indeed, that this longing for God burst her heart 
and caused her death. It is said somewhere that had an autopsy been 
held on Christ’s dead body it would have been discovered that He 
died of a broken heart—a heart rent in twain with grief and love. 
We may say the same about Our Lady. And with reason! For 
surely, if the great heart of Teresa of Jesus, in its present state, 
bears evidence of the physical violence produced by the ardor of the 
love that filled it, if the hearts of many other saints burst in the 
ardor of their longing “to die and be with Christ,” can we wonder 
that love eventually rent the frail bonds that kept Our Lady in this 
vale of tears. ‘“‘ Where her treasure was there was her heart ;” and 
once that treasure had gone, what was there to live for? She had 
climbed Calvary ; it was fitting she should follow her Son to Olivet. 
Like certain living things confined to a creeping life, on leaf, or 
branch, or imprisoned in slimy waters, that suddenly seem to cast 
aside their lowly, wormlike bodies and emerge on brilliant wings 
into the golden sunlight, so did Our Lady, from the deathlike trance 
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into which she seemed to fall, soar aloft to her Son and God. He 
was her magnet—her lodestone. She, like her Son, had two distinct 
lives ; one, of humiliation and grief, reflecting His hidden life, crue 
sufferings and death; the other, of glory and joy, that mirrored, in 
her assumption His resurrection and ascension into heaven, 
Throughout all love reigned supreme. It brought them from God 
and brought them back to God. 

One lesson I would imprint on your minds to-day as the fruit of 
what has been said about the glories of our Lady’s assumption, 
and that is to aim at acquiring pure, holy and disinterested love, 
A life of love is the best, easiest and surest preparation for a holy 
death. Put all your energies, therefore, into filling your hearts 
with love of God, and for this end ask the help and imitate the 
virtues of her who is so deservedly called “ the mother of fair love.” 
All is comprised in these few words: love of God and love of 
man, the first rooted in the divine fatherhood of God, the second in 
the divine brotherhood of man in Our Lord Jesus Christ, Himself 
our brother, through Mary, our mother and His, whose translation, 
body and soul to heaven, we keep to-day. Various recommendations 
are given to insure a holy and happy death, a life of duty, a life of 
prayer, a life of self-sacrifice and repentance for sin; but of what 
avail are they all, singly or jointly, without the divine element of 
love? Love is their very life-soul and essence. It gives its value 
to duty, force and effect to prayer; it is the root and very heart 
of sincere repentance. Well might St. Augustine say, “Love 
and do what you like,” because he who loves God in the sense 
in which Our Lady loved is sure to do only what is right. 
For “ God is love.” He is no mere blind force or cold intelligence, 
but a living, burning heart; and the highest expression of divine 
worship is that of love—love such as pulsed in the heart of the 
divine Son and His mother. We may not reach their heroic charity, 
but we may aim at least “to love God above all things and our 
neighbor as ourselves.” We may train our hearts so far as to say 
sincerely, with the royal singer of Israel, “ As the hart panteth after 
the fountains of water, so my soul panteth after thee, O God. My 
soul is athirst for the strong living God; when shall I come and 
appear before the face of God” (Ps. xli. 1, 2). 

The flame of this love was so ardent in Our Lady as eventually to 
have caused her death. She died of love. We must at least die in 
the love of God or be lost, for the grace essential to salvation is 
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based on and bound up with love—nay, it is love. No man is truly 
good or just without it. As we must die in love, let us make up 
our minds to live in it—live in it in the sense in which Our Lord 
says, “ He that keepeth my commandments, he it is that loveth me.” 
Let us practise it in its two great branches of love of God for His 
own sake, and our fellow men for the same motive. Love rules the 
world, raising to the heights of heaven or lowering to the depths | 
of hell. It determines our characters and fate. Choose with Mary 
divine love, “the better part ”—the part that secures “ salvation,” 
salvation not in the narrow, selfish sense in which it is sometimes 
used, but in the meek, self-surrendering, God-loving sense in which 
Our Lady held and won it, and secured not only salvation, but the 
glory alluded to in the Apocalypse: “ There appeared a great wonder 
in heaven: a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon at her feet, 
“ and on her head a crown of twelve stars” (Apoc. xii. 1). Ask this 
5 favored creature—most powerful of pleaders—to obtain for you that 
treasure of priceless worth, the love of God; for to her, on this great 
Feast of the Assumption, we may aptly apply the words of Scrip- 
ture: “ A throne was set for the King’s mother; and she sat on his 
right hand: and the King said to her: My mother, ask; for I must 
not turn away thy face” (III. Kings ii. 19). 
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MAN’S DEPENDENCE UPON THE FREE GIFTS OF GOD. 







SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 






“No man speaking by the spirit of God, saith anathema to Jesus. And 
no man can say: the Lord Jesus, but by the Holy Ghost.”—I. Cor. xii. 3. 






Exordium.—The untiring zeal of the Great Apostle, his thorough 
consistency and his irresistible logic in preaching the Gospel of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, should be for us a subject of ever-increasing 
admiration. 
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“Jesus Christ yesterday, and to-day, and the same forever” 
(Heb. xiii. 8). “ Unto the Jews indeed a stumbling block, and unto 
the Gentiles foolishness. But unto them that are called, both Jews 
and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God” 
(5. Gor. i. 23, @&). 

He has preached faith in Christ as the absolute condition of 
salvation. Without it the works of the law are fruitless. “ But 
without the law . . . the justice of God is made manifest 

by faith of Jesus Christ unto all, and upon all them that 
believe in him” (Rom. iii. 20-23). 

But this faith in Christ is not a matter of mere human opinion 
or human choice. As if each one, according to his caprice, should 
say: “I indeed am of Paul; and I am of Apollo; and I of Cephas; 
and I of Christ ” (I. Cor. i. 12). 

Our Lord Himself has told us that we can not be of Him, i. e., 
can not come to Him, “ unless the Father draw us” (John vi. 44), 

St. Paul tells us the same to-day. 

In a few words he places clearly before us three facts well worthy 
of our consideration: 

I. The degrading influence of heathenism. II. The reason of the 
bitterness of the Jews toward Our Lord. III. Our dependence 
upon God not only for our faith in our blessed Saviour, but for all 
our other gifts, whether of the natural or of the supernatural order. 

I. Reminds His Gentile converts that when they were heathens 
they yielded themselves to an irrational servitude: “ You went to 
dumb idols according as you were led.” 

Exercised no intelligence on their own part. 

Went and worshipped, paid homage, not even to brute beasts or 
any other living thing, as some other idolatrous nations, but to 
mute, inanimate stones, which had not even the sense of feeling, 
much less intelligence, speech or strength, and power of motion. 

What good or what help could they (the Corinthians) expect 
from such gods—mere bits of earth and stone, that had received 
their very shape from those who foolishly worshipped them? How 
far more ennobling the worship of Jesus Christ, the Man-God, who 
had died for them, who had raised Himself up from the dead, and 
who could and would raise them up to eternal life and to indescrib- 
able happiness ! 

This said to prevent them from being led back again to their 
former heathenish practices. For they were sorely pressed and 
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urged to do so by the unconverted pagans, who were far more 
numerous than the converts. 

II. The Jews, too, were making even more strenuous efforts to 
draw back those who had left their own ranks (cf. Fouard, St. 
Paul, vol. i, 255). 

The apostle explains in one word the cause of their bitterness: 
They had not the spirit of God. Otherwise it would be impossible 
for them to reject and revile Our Lord. 

For “no man speaking by the spirit of God, saith anathema to 
Jesus.” 

But no man without the aid of the Holy Ghost could pronounce 
that holy name with reverence—in a spirit of faith. 

The Jews had forfeited that grace when they rejected Him before 
Pilate and called down the terrible anathema upon their own heads: 
“His blood be upon us and upon our children” (Matt. xxvii. 25). 

Not only had they rejected Our Lord and crucified Him: They 
had rejected the testimony of the apostles—witnesses to His resur- 
rection. They had hardened their hearts against the graces of 
Pentecost. 

They had reviled and calumniated St. Paul (Fouard, Ibid.). 

They had not received the Holy Ghost; and consequently could 
not say, “the Lord Jesus.” 

III. We, too, are dependent upon the Holy Ghost for the gift 
of faith in Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The apostles themselves had not sufficient faith in the Divinity, 
even at the end of His mission. He was obliged to tell them at the 
Last Supper, “ When the Paraclete cometh . . . he will give 
testimony of me” (John xv. 26). 

It was not till after the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, had come upon 
them that they dared go forth and preach fearlessly the divinity 
of the risen Jesus (Cf. Acts ii. 22-36; iii. 12-26). 

We would not, and could not, have the faith in Our Lord which 
we now possess had it not been infused into our souls by the Holy 
Ghost. 

There are to-day, and have been in past ages, many men, cer- 
tainly more learned, more intelligent and perhaps not less sincere 
than we, and who have carefully studied the life, words and deeds 
of our blessed Lord, yet lacking the aid of the Holy Ghost, the gift 
of faith—they could not discover or recognize His divinity; they 
could not say, “ the Lord Jesus.” 
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Without hesitation they analyze His character, read His motives 
benignantly appreciate His actions, and compare Him with other 
wise and good men—philosophers and philanthropists. 

An example in point, written by a person of extensive reading 
and of high moral character: In concluding an unstinted eulogy of 
Our Lord as the teacher of “the new law” and of the “ word,” 
“for which the world had waited and pined so long,” he says: 
“Every Knight of the Rose Croix will revere the memory of Him, 
and will look indulgently on those who assign to Him a character 
far above His own conceptions or belief—even to the extent of 
deeming Him divine” (Morals and Dogma of Freemasonry, by 
Albert Pike, p. 310). 

Strange as it may seem, no man can come nearer to a true ap- 
preciation of Our Lord “ but by the Holy Ghost.” 

Another important truth: There are many graces, or supernatural 
gifts, bestowed upon men—some upon one; others upon another. 

All bestowed freely, by the same Spirit. 

All are given “ unto profit.” 

Most of those enumerated by St. Paul seem to be of an extraor- 
dinary kind. But what he says of them is equally true of the 
ordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, that are indispensable for the 
formation and development of the Christian life: They are not given 
in the same measure to each one, but according as God sees fit—and 
in proportion to the fidelity shown in the use of them (cf. Parable 
of the Pounds, Luke xix. 16-24). , 

Some appear to receive in a special measure the gift of wisdom 
and prudence in things pertaining to their various Christian duties 
and obligations; others, the gift of simple but strong and unwaver- 
ing faith; others, the gift of zeal and broad sympathies; others 
again, the gift of modest, unpretentious and almost inexhaustible 
charity. 

“ But all these things the same spirit worketh, dividing to every 
one according as he will.” 

Conclusion—From what has been said about the pagans, the 
Jews and unbelievers, the necessity and the value of the gift of faith, 
or the light of the Holy Ghost, are evident. 

The same may be shown of all the other free gifts of God. 

Since they are free, and are given by God according to His wis- 
dom, there should be no such thing as envy or jealousy among 
Christians. 
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Each should give glory to God for all the good he sees in his 
neighbor. 

All should be mindful of their absolute dependence upon “ the 
Giver of all good gifts.” 

Remembering that no man can even so much as say, “ The Lord 
Jesus, but by the Holy Ghost.” 





TRUE HUMILITY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN FREELAND. 


“Two men went up into the Temple to pray, the one a Pharisee and the 
other a publican.”—Luke xviii. Ic. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The parable supposes the case of a good man who ts not 
humble, and, therefore, not justified. It supposes, also, that of a sinner 
who, because he is humble, 1s justified by God. Humility is the founda- 
tion of all the virtues. 

II. The virtue of humility springs not from comparing ourselves 
with our neighbor, but, rather, with the excellence of God. It produces 
a great idea in us of the goodness and of the greatness of God. It makes 
us lenient toward our fellow man. The Pharisee made the wrong com- 
parison. We see the right way of looking at our own conduct in the 
lives of the saints. These invariably thought themselves so bad because 
their eyes were concentrated on the sinlessness of God. 

Ill. Humility turns the sinner into a saint. Yet a humble 
sinner ts rare. Sin blinds us to a sense of its own gravity. The case of 
Satan himself. His object, too, is to keep others from getting a humiliat- 
ing idea of sin. 

IV. The publican had a true feeling of humility. His “God, be 
merciful to me a sinner,” was not said from habit or custom. Its very 
shortness came from the fact that, considering God, he was overwhelmed 
at his cwn baseness, and found no words fit to express his feeling. The 
two men stand out, the one as a warning, and the other as an example. 
We may have all the virtues, but without humility they will not stay 
with us very long. You can not repent without first of all knowing your 
state, and this can come only from humility. 


My dear brethren, there are presented for our consideration in 
this Gospel two men, one of whom was of so great an excellence as 
to lead us to suppose that he would have been the more acceptable 
of the two to God, but who was displeasing to Him; and the other 
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of such wickedness as to make us naturally imagine that he would 
hardly have received any word of praise from the Divine Being 
whom he had offended. 

For our blessed Lord does not wish us to understand that the 
Pharisee was different in his moral conduct from the picture of 
saintliness which He has been pleased to draw of him for our in- 
struction ; nor would he desire us to infer that, because, in the end, 
He praised the publican as being justified rather than the person 
in whose company he found himself in the Temple, he was any- 
thing excepting that which he had called himself when he said: 
“ God, be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

The whole of the lesson of the parable really rests on this, that 
the Pharisee did, indeed, say of himself that which was true, while 
the publican, being equally straightforward on his part, did not 
refrain from mentioning of himself that which was a fact. It was as 
though our blessed Lord had addressed those round about Him in the 
following manner: “I will not discuss with you whether or not the 
view and the opinion which you have formed of the members of 
the sect of the Pharisees be the true one; whether or not that which 
you hold of the publicans be as the matter stands in the eyes of 
God. I have, indeed, called the former, in places, “ whitewashed 
sepulchres ” and “hypocrites ”’; I have suggested that their good- 
ness is only on the surface, and that it is paraded by them for the 
applause and the esteem of men. Let us grant that you are right, 
and that I am wrong. Let us acknowledge that they are as holy 
as you imagine them to be. And, on the other hand, let not the 
publican be allowed to possess the many good qualities I find in 
him; but let us take the estimate which you have formed of him, 
and say that he is a moral leper, a man in whom there is little or no 
good at all, and that he is a grievous sinner. Now, even this being 
granted, I assure you that, if the Pharisee have not something in 
addition to all the good and shining virtues which we have ascribed 
to him, he is not justified before God, and is not His friend ; whereas 
the publican, in spite of his sins, if he but have repentance and this 
other quality which I have said is necessary, will be takea into 
the arms of God as his most dear child, and while the former is 
despised the latter will be welcomed and rewarded by Him.” 

It was humility which was the great want in the character of the 
Pharisee, and it was the same virtue which stood out in that of 
the publican. 
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The virtue of humility has been described by one of the Fathers 
of the Church as the foundation of all the rest; and the perfection 
of the spiritual life has been compared by the same holy writer to a 
tower, the height of which has to be in proportion to the depths 
of the foundation on which it rests. The higher the perfection at 
which the Christian aims, the deeper must be that feeling of little- 
ness and insignificance which, when he considers his own self, ought 
to take full possession of him. 

Of all the virtues there is none other which is so intimately con- 
nected with love toward God, and none which fills us so much with 
a spirit of love toward our neighbor. It was impossible for the 
Pharisee with all his goodness to rise to it. He started by making 
the wrong comparison. His method of judging was to place the 
“rest of men” before his mind and then to look at his own con- 
duct. He might have known that such a course of reasoning was 
bound to end in giving him a result eminently satisfactory to him- 
self. Not even the most wicked can indulge in a similar comparison 
and rise up from the process without some kind of satisfaction at 
the thought which will inevitably ensue that they might be worse than 
they are. There is always some person worse than we are; and the 
mind of man is so formed that, if he knows of one or two cases 
with which his own may with advantage be compared, he at once 
thinks that, in reality, he is better than “the rest of men,” or at 
least, no worse than others. No person who is striving after true 
saintliness ever considers his neighbor in this respect. The com- 
parison must be made with a person who is perfectly good and 
holy. Here we have the explanation of that feature which almost 
always meets us in reading the lives of the saints—they one and all 
form so low an estimate of themselves. What—we are sometimes 
inclined to exclaim—did they not know that compared with the 
world and the children of the world they were angels! From the 
cradle to the grave they appear to have had no acquaintance with 
sin and no dealings in the least way with the evil one. Sins which 
printed deep stains on others had not even cast a shadow on their 
souls. They are ever curbing, restraining and keeping back the 
very beginnings of wickedness which, in all ordinary mortals, are 
the same. And, while others in their negligence have gone on from 
small failings to large transgressions, these saints have preserved 
themselves in almost perfect holiness. Yet it is precisely in their 
lives that we see the greatest fear lest their imperfections and sins, 
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as they persist in calling some of their deeds, may in the end keep 
them apart from God. St. Jerome beats his breast with a stone, 
overcome with the sense of what he thinks is his enormity. S¢, 
Hilarius fears that death will only bring him into the power of the 
evil one, and trembles for his salvation. These are examples of 
that spirit which we find with such frequency in the annals of the 
special servants of God that we come to look for it, and to regard 
it as one of the signs of holiness. Yet round about them, on every 
side, the world was then, as it has ever been, the hotbed of wicked- 
ness and the seat of iniquity. Surely they were not able to blind 
their eyes to the fact; but, nevertheless, knowing all about the 
superiority of their own state and spiritual condition over “ the ' 
rest of men,” all they can do is to complain that they are but “ dust 
and ashes,” “the refuse of the world,’ “complete wrecks,” in 
whom there is no health, and “deserving the fearful punishments 
of God.” 

And undoubtedly they were, excepting in this last particular, 
perfectly right. They passed by the things of earth and they made 
their comparison with one who sits above in matchless splendor, 
and in whose sight the angels themselves are not holy. From their 
eyes the world vanished whenever they thought of their coudition— 
their state of soul. The town, with its seething wickedness, and the 
country, with that beauty with which the Creator decked and beautified 
it—everything earthly became entirely lost to them in the contempla- 
tion of the sinlessness of God and of His transcending loveliness. 
What did they appear side by side with the Being on whom their 
thoughts were now centered? Behold, they said to themselves, the 
heavens are not pure in His eyes,and shallwe boast of any great saint- 
liness ? The snow is not white in His presence, and can we say that our 
soul, for which we are daily praying, “ wash it and it shall be clean,” 
can be a source of pleasure to Him? We can not pray night and 
day, even if we would; for there are the needs of the body to be 
satisfied ; but his ministers around His throne do this unceasingly; 
and yet, after all, in them “he hath not found perfect uprightness.” 
If Peter and Paul and the rest of the apostles could make no claim 
to the possession of great sanctity before Him, what can we do? 
If Our Lord said to them: “ When ye have done all things ye shall 
say: We are unprofitable servants,” what boast, what assertion of 
goodness can arise on our lips? We have not died for Him as the 
Prince of the apostles did, nor have we untiringly journeyed over 
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sea and land as did the apostle of the Gentiles; how, therefore, if 
the one wept till the end of his life for the commission of a single 
sin, and the other feared lest he should become a castaway, can we 
hope that we are righteous enough to obtain the kingdom of heaven? 

A disposition like this must surely make those who have it, not 
only loving and reverent toward God, but also very tender to their 
fellow men. They will not be, like the Pharisee, prone to the rash- 
est of judgments and the worst of suspicions. Keeping their eyes 
fixed on God, the saints took to heart every word that He had said; 
but He had said that, while it is the custom of men to look to the 
exterior, it is the heart and the conscience which the eye of God is 
ever busied with. Why should they conclude anything concerning 
their fellow man, since they, unlike their Maker, could not pierce 
through the flesh which ever hides the interior, but could see only 
the covering which conceals the truer self? To them the very fact 
of the publican’s being in the Temple at all would immediately have 
caused the liveliest satisfaction and joy. They would have argued 
that, after all, this man could not be so entirely reprobate as people 
ordinarily believed. A wicked, a bad, a hopeless character is not 
to be seen in a Temple! Indeed, it is humility which led them, and 
will lead all that possess it, to be indulgent to the faults of others. 
They will remember the words of the apostle, that each one, whether 
seemingly good or bad, yet stands or falls, not to his fellow man, but 
to his Lord; and, therefore, when tempted to judge, they will at 
once pass on. Their thoughts will be turned ever onto themselves ; 
and, leaving others, they will cry out with the apostle: “ O wretched 
man that 1am! Who shall deliver me from the body of this death? ” 
(Rom. vii. 24). 

Moreover, as we see in the case of the publican, it is humility 
which turns at once a sinner into a saint. The next best thing after 
a humble, righteous man is a truly humble sinner. But the latter 
is as rare as the former; in fact, we may say that they are more 
rare. No righteous man would ever fall had he not, to a certain 
extent, lost the proper sense of his own littleness, his helplessness 
and his need of making such poor efforts as in him lay of becoming 
more perfect daily—a disposition which is in itself the strongest 
armor against all the assaults of the devil, and a sure protection 
against the slightest slip from grace. There comes, as it were, a 
veil over the eyes of the sinner to hide from him the full enormity 
of the deed which he has done. Satan has never yet repented; and 
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there can be little doubt that he considers there is nothing which re- 
quires that disposition on his part. Proud and imperious, vain- 
glorious, with an overweening ambition before he fell, he has ever 
since given every sign that now all these qualities are even more 
pronounced in his character. If the natural feeling is one of intense 
humiliation at the commission of any action which must offend God, 
yet there will be no lack of considerations put before us by the evil 
one, to keep us from being as down-hearted as the occasion really 
requires. Others are as bad, will be whispered in our ear; others 
are even worse, will be another thought which will at once spring 
to our mind; it was but a very slight failing after all, and but an 
outcome of the weakness of human nature, will be yet another sen- 
tence readily suggesting itself to us; compared with the rest of 
men we are, after all, quite exemplary, will, finally, prevent our 
having the proper idea of the malignity of sin and the greatness 
of the offense. 

And it is in this respect that the expression which fell from the 
lips of the publican possessed such power. “ God, be merciful to me 
a sinner ” are words, in themselves, not of very much importance. 
They might be said, and they frequently are said, by individuals 
who are as proud of themselves and their righteousness as the 
Pharisee. In fact, it might be almost said that it is the Pharisee of 
to-day who uses them most. They may be of no more value than a 
breath of air, than a straw, than many other of the expressions fre- 
quently indulged in by ourselves, but at which we should be annoyed 
were they to be taken literally. With the publican it was nothing of 
the kind. He had entered into the Temple with all things of the 
outer world excluded from his mind. What were they to him? 
If others were wicked as he was, how could that tact make him 
innocent? If “the rest” were, perhaps, more seriously weighed 
down with wickedness than he was, did a little less or more matter 
very much when the ineffable sinlessness and purity of God had 
to be considered? If others had faults, it made his own defection 
from God appear the more grievous. Surely some one might have 
been true to the Great Being who has so blessed all! Surely, I 
might at least have remained in His grace; I who have been blessed 
more than “all the rest.” Humility had taken hold upon his words, 
and fastened on to every action he did in that sacred place. Not 
mere words were they that issued from his lips. They were short, 
not from habit, because he had been often using them; or because 
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he considered that, though thoughtlessly said, they were, at any 
rate, better than nothing ; but they were short because the sense of 
humility made him seem so egregious a sinner that he knew no 
language strong enough to express his state and condition. A feel- 
ing of intense littleness compared with God came over him, similar 
to that which came over Peter as, approaching Our Lord, he for 
the first time realized in whose presence he was standing, and said: 
“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” He neither 
could, nor would, raise his eyes. His humility bound them to the 
ground ; for, if he regarded heaven itself, then the thoughts of Him 
against whom he had rebelled at once arose, and his condition of 
deformity received increased attention from his mind. If he looked 
toward the Holy of Holies, still there, fresh reasons would arise 
to make him withdraw them. Within the curtain was God the All- 
pure, the All-perfect, and how could such as he was dare to direct 
his eyes thither? What can he say? Whither can he turn himself? 
What can he do? His own heart, ruled by humility, nas taught him 
exactly what he is, compared with the Being before whom he stands ; 
and he sees that the strongest language is insufficient, the most 
strenuous and most emphatic action of self-abasement too weak to 
give expression to what he must seem to be to Him of whom alone 
he is thinking. He can do nothing but strike his breast, and look 
to the ground, and ejaculate, “ God, be merciful to me a sinner.” 
The two men stand out, the one as a warning and the other as 
an example, for us all. All need the warning: to all the example 
will be useful. You may be a saint, and yet, without humility, 
your goodness will avail you very little indeed. We may even para- 
phrase the beautiful words of the apostle concerning another virtue 
and say that you may give your body to be burned; you may give 
all you have to feed the poor; you may move mountains with your 
faith, and edify whole nations with your religious fervor; but if 
you have not humility, you are nothing. How can you be acceptable 
to Him who was meek and lowly? how be embraced by Him who 
has said that nothing short of the lowliness of little children can 
please Him? how be acceptable to Him who took upon Him the 
“form of a servant,” if, with all your goodness, you yet are haughty ; 
if, with all your virtue, you yet are proud, and if, with many prayers, 
with much fasting, with many penances, you forget that, before 
Him, you are as nothing, and that if you are better than others, it 
is only because of His tender mercy? Never will you be safe till 
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you have learned this lesson; and if you have, for the want of c 
knowing it well, gone far from Him who is “ very loving and whose ¢ 
mercies endure forever,” you will never return to Him until you get if 
some little portion of humility. The first step in repentance is a , g 
knowledge of our state of sin; and this can not come to the man " 
who is proud. Transgression is a word which is not found in the t 
dictionary of one whose heart is not humble. He wraps himself . 


round with complacency. He may be a complete wreck so far as 
wickedness goes, and all his neighbors may know him as such, but 
he will never grasp the fact, never consider that something must 
be seriously wrong with him, never feel otherwise but rashly judged 
in that the. very world, of which he thinks so much, has put him 
down as no better than he ought to be. He can not see his own 
shortcomings, and he is blind to his sins, for the reason that he does 
not know himself, the first letter in the alphabet of which knowledge 
is to think often on the excellence of God. 
Once let us stand in all the naked reality of our nothingness 

before His throne, and we should soon become humble. Soon, if we ‘4 

fell, should we rise again. Soon would that propensity for judging 
our neighbors, so strong in us all, become so weakened as hardly 
to exist. For humility, like charity, makes us kind and exceedingly 
compassionate. Then, instead of despising the sinful and being 
the very last to aid them to make a fresh start, we should fly to 
their assistance, held back by no feeling that anything we have ever 
done has kept us from the pitfalls into which they have fallen. We 
have been blest by God in a manner in which they have not been; 
we have been protected from occasions, shielded from temptations, 
been treated by the merciful Father like spoiled children, and not 
from our own merit; while they have had to brave the storm and 
have come in like a wreck with their sails in rags, because the winds 
were too strong for them. The self-righteousness of the Pharisee 
would soon be dead within us were this lesson well studied and 
learned and learned again. Soon should we grasp the fact that in 
all the wide world there is, in a sense, only one person—ourselfi— 
that demands our very strictest attention: that we ourselves are so 
weak and fragile, so prone to faults—so touchy when we are spoken 
to, so quick to anger, so slow to do good, so feeble in good resolu- 
tions, so swift to misinterpret the best intentions, so negligent in our 
grasp on the reins of the tongue, of the mind, of the heart, Our 
eyes would thus become blind to the delinquencies of others in the 
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constant consideration which humility would teach us to center in 
ourselves. Then should we learn how much good there is, after all, 
in this world; or, at least, if we did not stand in wonderment at the 
goodness of some others which far transcends our own, we should 
ever feel a sense of nothingness as our mind is reverently lifted up 
to that Great Being, before whom our very goodness is but dust, 
and our excellence but the darkest and blackest of shadows. 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 
FIRM ADHESION TO THE TEACHINGS OF THE GOSPEL. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach a Gospel to you besides that 
which we have preached to you, let him be anathema.”—Gal. i. 8. 


Exordium.—St. Paul, intent upon his arduous task of preserving 
his “sheep” from the “ravening wolves” that were constantly 
attacking his fold, reminds his dearly beloved flock of the Gospel 
which he had preached—“ which also,” he tells them, “ you have 
received, and wherein you stand: by which also you are saved, if 
you hold fast after what manner I preached unto you—unless you 
have believed in vain.” 

The Gospel which he preached was none other than that of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

He had received it not only from some of the other apostles, but 
from Our Lord Himself, who “had died for our sins, according to 
the Scriptures,” and of whose resurrection there were incontestable 
proofs and even living witnesses. 

This fact of the Resurrection is for the great apostle the very 
groundwork of his preaching and of our faith: “If Christ be not 
risen again, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain ” 
(I. Cor. xv. 14). 
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Hence in writing to the Galatians, who were exposed to the same 
danger as the Corinthians, he says to them, in the words of the text: 
“Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach a Gospel to you 
besides that which we have preached to you, let him be anathema.” 

I. The Gospel preached by St. Paul is still the only one which 
we should receive and obey. 

It is the Gospel which Our Lord commanded His apostles to 
preach: “ Going, therefore, teach ye all nations; . . . teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and 
behold I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world” (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20). 

Not only the command to preach, but also the command to hear, 
observe, obey: 

“Whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words, going 
forth out of that house or city, shake off the dust from your feet, 
Amen, I say to you, it shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, in the day of judgment, than for that city” 
(Matt. x. 14, 15). 

“ He that heareth you, heareth me; and he that despiseth you, de- 
spiseth me; and he that despiseth me, despiseth him that sent me” 
(Luke x. 16). 

Our Lord compares those who hear His words, and do them, to 
a wise man building his house solidly on a rock, so that it will with- 
stand the floods and storms; but those who hear and do not, He 
compares to a foolish man building his house upon sand, thus ex- 
posing it to inevitable destruction (Matt. vii. 24-27). 

The apostles were faithful to the divine command. So have their 
successors been ever since, meriting to have the words of the Psalm 
applied to them, as St. Paul applied them to the prophets of old: 
“ Their sound hath gone forth into all the earth; and their words 
unto the ends of the whole world” (Ps. xviii. 5; Rom. x. 18). 

“The truth of the Lord remaineth forever” (Ps. cxvi. 2). 

“Heaven and earth shall pass, but my words shall not pass” 
(Matt. xxiv. 35). 

II. As in the days of St. Paul, so now there is opposition to 
the teachings of the Gospel. 

1. There are “ blind, and leaders of the blind ” (Matt. xv. 14). 

Our Lord tells us the result of their leadership (Ibid.). 

2. There are those who “ enter not by the door, but climb up by 
another way.” 
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Our Lord tells us who they are (John x. 2) and what they do 
(Ibid. 12, 13). : —_ 

3. There are those who claim to be neutral, indifferent to the 
Gospel and its teachings—even to Our Lord Himself. 

But He reckons these, too, among His adversaries: “ He that is 
not with me is against me, and he that gathereth not with me, scat- 
tereth ” (Luke xi. 23). 

4. There are those who neither oppose the Gospel nor attempt to 
teach or interpret it, but who claim to have a higher Gospel of their 
own. They are broader than any Creed; acknowledge no teaching 
authority; though Our Lord unquestionably established one (Texts 
from Matt. and Luke, ut supra). 

Such is notably the case with many social and philanthropie 
theories and organizations. 

While professing, with more or less sincerity, to hold up lofty 
ideals, they in reality draw men away from the only means whereby 
they may hope to realize those ideals. They reject authoritative 
teaching, all Sacraments and other supernatural aids, mercifully 
offered by Almighty God. They teach at best mere natural virtue, 
by which man can never attain to the end for which he was created. 
Hence they are most reasonably condemned or disapproved by the 
Church. They usurp the teaching office explicitly confided by Our 
Lord to His apostles and their successors, and in their misguided 
zeal lead many souls astray. 

This is a point that can not be insisted upon too strongly. Many 
instances of Catholics remaining away from the Sacraments on 
account of their connection with societies in which they see nothing 
wrong, but, on the contrary, imagine they find what is good enough 
for them—and easier, of course, than what the Church requires of 
them. 

III. As in the days of St. Paul, so now there is but one reason- 
able thing to do, “ By which also you are saved: If you hold fast 
after what manner it has been preached unto you.” Otherwise, “ you 
have believed in vain.” “ Hold fast” to the teachings of the Gospel 
—to the doctrine taught by the apostles, and which has been pre- 
served in all its purity under the ever-watchful guardianship of 
our Holy Mother Church. 

That doctrine has the divine sanction of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It has stood the test by which one of the wisest of the Jews, in 
the very days of Our Lord and His apostles, wished that it should 
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be tried: “ Refrain from these men, and let them alone. For jf 
this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to naught. But if 
it be of God, you can not overthrow it ” (Acts v. 38, 39). 

Triumphs of this Gospel teaching: It has conquered and civilized 
the world. Has ennobled mankind. It has given to man a moral law 
incomparably superior to anything that has ever been devised by 
human intelligence. 

Not only has it proclaimed the law, but it has brought men fo 
accept it, and to live up to it. 

Will seek in vain for anything deserving of comparison with it 
in the whole range of mere human attempt at the betterment of man, 

Its fruits are evident. Its advantages, its moral support and its 
consolations are known to all those who have bowed their necks to 
its gentle yoke. 

Conclusion.—Earnest exhortation to all to take to heart the lesson 
of the day: Deep and docile respect for the teachings of the Gospel. 
Intelligent appreciation of the many ways in which that teaching is 
daily opposed, and often frustrated. Call especial attention to the 
more covert attacks, by so-called non-sectarian, or super-sectarian 
organizations, non-religious or anti-religious literature, and im- 
moral social influences. 

Firm adhesion, regardless of jibes, jeers, high-sounding words, 
or the opposition of our lower inclinations—in spite of all these ob- 
stacles. Firm adhesion to the Gospel teachings: “ Hold fast after 
what manner it has been preached unto you.” 

“ Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach a Gospel to you 
besides that which we have preached to you, let him be anathema.” 
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OUR MODEL IN CHARITY. 


BY THE REV. DR. WILLIAM J. KERBY. 


“He hath done all things well.”—Mark vii. 31. 


SYNOPSIS.—It is impossible to describe adequately the personality of our 
divine Saviour. We may, however, study it and learn lessons which 
enable us to imitate Him w: some way. We find that Jesus served us 
—and that His service was personal, sincere, brave. While we can not 
serve Him in visible form, He tells us that to love and serve the lowly, 
the ignorant, the erring, 1s equivalent to serving Him. Following His 
example, our service of the poor and lowly and afflicted should be per- 
sonal, sincere, brave. The presence of these least of the brethren of 
Jesus in the world has saved to the race tenderness, mercy, kindness and 
unselfishness, which are the holiest traits of man. Without these, soctety 
would be harsh, cruel, tyrannical. Likewise, if individuals shut out from 
their lives these brethren of Jesus they fail to imitate Jesus rightly, and 
the nobler traits of our nature do not reach development. 


This expression of admiration of our divine Saviour found in 
to-day’s Gospel was occasioned by the curing of the man deaf and 
dumb, brought to the presence of Our Lord near the sea of Galilee. 
The incident is typical, like the thousands of acts of mercy and 
love performed by Jesus. In all of them are found the tenderness, 
the interest, the compassion shown here. We may say in reverent 
admiration, as the multitude said then: “ He hath done all things 
well.” There may be comfort and strength in studying for a moment 
the manner of serving us which we find uniform in the life of our 
Master and Lord. 

At no other time do we so feel the limitations of our thought 
and the inadequacy of our speech as when we attempt to under- 
stand or hope to describe the personality of Jesus. We may employ 
our own conscious sympathies and experience of life in studying 
any human grandeur whatever, because there is much in common 
between the greatest and the least among men. But we have no 
standard, no experience, no language, no power by which we may 
hope to reach a true and adequate appreciation of Christ. We may 
apply our powers to the utmost, we may add to them most fervent 
prayer, diligent reflection, and in happy circumstances we may con- 
struct some interpretation of Him that will stir men’s souls, bring 
them in tearful love to His feet, and inspire them to everything 
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noble and great. But not even our holiest emotions, our deepest 
feelings, our truest consecration, can tell us adequately what was, 
in life and among men, the beauty, the sympathy, the grandeur, 
the majesty, the power of the Son of God. Some time, when life 
is done and we are near Him in blessed peace, we shall understang 
in great measure, but not now. 

We know much about the life and work of Our Lord, however, 
We know that He served and loved us, that He labored and taught, 
that He hoped and prayed and suffered, that He died to save ys, 
To this knowledge we may turn, and from it try to win some estj- 
mate of Him and learn a lesson for our own lives. 

I. 1. Jesus served us. The Incarnation is a service to the race. 
The center of life for Him was in His Father and in us. He served 
the Father and He served us. Our interests, our needs, were con- 
stantly before Him. Not His comfort, but our security; not His 
desires, but our necessity, inspired, directed Him. Man, though 
selfish, base, ignorant, doubting, sinning, was central in His sym- 
pathy. Companions from among the unlettered, the uncultured; 
teaching and labors among the lowly and uninviting ; victory among 
the sinning and the base, were choices based on endless wisdom, 
made with power and controlled by love. In all, the one consum- 
ing thought, the one controlling law, is—service. “I came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister” (Matt. xx. 28). And the 
service that Jesus gave was at once so noble and so wisely given, so 
simple and so plain, that in it was contained the purest, wisest, holi- 
est expression of sympathy, of love, of power, that the world has seen 
or God could give. 

2. One striking feature of the service of Jesus is that it is personal, 
He gives Himself in person. So eager His love, so deep His inter- 
est, that His own blessed hands scatter the benedictions which His 
heart so beautifully prompts. If the sinful are to be met and touched 
to sweet surrender to grace, Jesus in person meets and wins them. 
If the afflicted are to be relieved and the sorrowing consoled, re- 
lieved, sustained, Jesus meets them in person when His plans allow, 
and from His own sacred lips fall the words of comfort and the 
promise of hope which they had sought. If the generous-hearted 
but worldly seek direction, it is Jesus who meets them, and with 
infinite sweetness gives them the lesson they seek. If error must be 
met, and watchful enemies baffled, Jesus goes in person. He does 
not send when other works of equal mercy do not hinder. Dangers 
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from enemies, distress of travel, strain of labor, annoyance of 
crowds; silliness, perversity, disloyalty of even those who followed 
Him, seemed not to lessen the completeness of the consecration of 
His person and His service to the great work at hand. The tender- 
ness and generosity and sweetness of it, the exalted simplicity and 
subtle wisdom of it remain forever the wonder, the miracle of sym- 
pathy and love. 

3. A second trait of the service of Jesus is its sincerity. It 
springs from real love; it is sustained by sympathy individualized 
to the whole human race. No indifference, no preoccupation, no 
repulsive or seemingly uninteresting feature of men can chill into 
formalism or paralyze into inactivity the love of Jesus for those He 
served. No fatigue, no pressure of other pleasant duty or charm of 
solitude, no suggestion of followers who lovingly misunderstand 
Him, could change the fixed sincerity of His interest. From the 
unnumbered acts of kindly service which mark the path of Jesus 
through life shines, in undiminished splendor, the light of a God’s 
own love, as diamonds might catch and hold the sparkling light of a 
far-off sun. The sincerity of Jesus made Him always spontaneous, 
generous, uncalculating. The depth and purity of inner love that 
was lodged in His Sacred Heart was equalled by the unexampled 
nobility which adorned His every act in the service oi men. 

4. A third feature of the service of Jesus is its bravery. His 
devotion to men withstood His own infinite sweetness and refine- 
ment, which one would almost think might have forced Him to 
recoil from contact with what was coarse and vulgar. It withstood 
the advice and preference of apostles and disciples who, guided by 
their own short-sighted wisdom, often gave Him counsel which He 
did not follow, or tried to keep from Him the afflicted and lowly 
who sought relief. It withstood severest condemnation by the then 
dominant public opinion of the Jews. It withstood condemnation 
by traditions held in mistaken reverence. It withstood the doubt- 
ing, hesitating, forgetting of His own elect ones who wavered 
day by day and never seemed to love Him deeply or follow Him with- 
out fear. Nothing deterred Him—not ingratitude, not malice, not 
opposition, not scorn, not violence, not even the weary failures 
which so often saddened His great and loving heart. Against all, 
He remained calm in His determination, consistent in His method 
and brave in the consecration of His power and wisdom and love 
to the interests of erring, helpless man. 
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II. 1. Christ is no longer among us in human form or with 
human needs. We can not feel the bounding impulse that in those 
days in Judea may have swept over noble hearts and led devoteg 
men to give back to Him in person service as noble, sincere and 
brave as His, if such were possible to human heart. Yet we may 
thank Him reverently that His providence has given us opportunity 
of equivalent service. He has told us that the poor, the lowly, the 
grieving, the afflicted, the ignorant, the erring are dear to Him; 
that His heart is troubled about them and that we may serve and 
love and glorify Him, comfort and compensate Him, in serving 
these His brethren. This is no figure of speech in the mind of 
Jesus. He identifies Himself directly with them. He pictures 
heaven as the reward of those who served and loved the poor and 
hungry ; hell as the punishment of those who failed to do so. “ For 
I was hungry and you gave me to eat; I was thirsty and you gave 
me to drink; I was a stranger and you took me in, naked and you 
covered me, sick and you visited me. I was in prison and yov 
came to me.” “ Amen I say to you, as long as you «id it to one of 
these my least brethren, you did it to me.” “ For I was hungry and 
you gave me not to eat; I was thirsty and you gave me not to 
drink; I was a stranger and you took me not in, naked and you 
covered me not, sick and in prison and you did not visit me.” 
“ Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it not to one of these 
least, neither did you do it for me” (Matt. xxv.). When we serve 
the poor, the lowly, the erring, we serve Jesus Himself. 

2. We should, then, be willing to serve them as Jesus served us. 
We may not be self-centered, exclusive, insensible to the bonds of 
nature and of grace that unite us with the least among the brethren 
of Jesus. We who are strong are debtors to the weak; we who 
possess abundance are debtors to the poor; we who are enlightened 
are debtors to the ignorant. If we are unwilling to serve these 
brethren of Christ, how can we pretend to honor, to love, to venerate 
the Saviour? How be Christlike if we abandon ourselves to a selfish 
misunderstanding of life and of Him? How can any nobler emo- 
tion be roused if we remove ourselves from every occasion of its 
exercise. We make in real terms our first act of consecration when 
we take into our hearts Jesus accompanied by the least of His 
brethren ; when we love and serve and bless these as though Christ 
in a visible form led them to us and asked for service and love. 
With what throbbing heart and eager zeal, with what emotions of 
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love and joy, with what generous abundance and watchful solicitude 
would we not serve the weak, the poor, the erring, were Jesus to 
appear among them? Shall we not believe and love when He tells 
us what will please Him? Our service of the weak, the poor, the 
erring must be adjusted to other duties, to circumstances, oppor- 
tunity, propriety, and always be done with tact and prudence. But 
this need of care can not diminish the sacredness of the duty or the 
merit of the fulfilment. 

3. If we would serve the weak and helpless as Jesus served us, 
our service should be personal, as was that of Christ. We should 
surely be ashamed were we to do less than He. Is it Christlike to 
relieve poverty, or comfort the suffering merely by writing checks, 
contributing to a poor box, or sending garments to desolate homes? 
Good and noble and necessary as this is, it is not the whole of charity, 
nor is it the imitation of Jesus. We must go to these brethren of 
the Master. We can not ennoble them, nor can they sanctify us, 
if our charity be not uplifted by personal consecration. Maybe 
this is an unpleasant ‘truth; it may be a “hard saying.” But is 
there any escape? Have we not been trying to escape it with sad 
results ? 

Are there not thousands of young men and young women who 
have never gone on an errand of mercy in their lives? Are there 
not young women, carefully trained, splendidly educated, led by the 
mistaken affection of careful parents and by the erring social stan- 
dards about them into a false, selfish view of life, who have never 
sanctified themselves by personal service of the sorrowing, lowly or 
neglected poor, these least of the brethren of Christ? Are there 
not young men of generous impulse and kindly nature who have 
never earned the protection there might be for them against passion, 
against pride, against worldliness, in the Christlike service of the 
poor and lowly and afflicted? Can eyes be entirely sanctified which 
have not looked with active pity on the abandoned orphan? Can 
hearts be noble which have never felt the surging emotions of pity 
and sympathy in the presence of uninviting affliction, repulsive base- 
ness or innocent grief? Can minds be spiritual which have never 
realized this deep and holy law of Christ? Do parents often com- 
plain that their children are not responsive to spiritual teaching; 
that they are distracted, if not wayward, worldly, selfish, unkind? 
Would children be so had they been taught from childhood the law 
of personal service given to us by teaching and example by God 
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Himself? Would such children not find faith and patience, spiritual 
sense and holy zeal, restraint of self and love of God in learning to 
serve the poor, the sorrowing, the ignorant for the sake of Jesus? 

Do men and women complain that they can. not catch the spirit 
of the Gospel? Do they complain that religion lacks charm, devo- 
tion wants fire, the supernatural lacks concreteness and life lacks 
meaning? Do they complain that passions are strong and they are 
weak, that they can not conquer self, that they can not emancipate 
themselves from the short-sighted views of life which hold them 
captive to the charms of the world and victims of its illusions? 
If men and women do thus complain—and who has not heard them 
—let them follow Jesus for a time ; go among the lowly, the afflicted, 
the diseased, the ignorant, the erring, as He did, and with His spirit! 
Let them go in love and remain in zeal, serving, teaching, seeking, 
and they may find the ambition, hope, power and zest of noble life! 
Is this too much? Is it impossible? Is it any misunderstanding 
of life and of Christ? Who shall say it? Did not the insight, the 
wisdom, the zeal and holiness of God’s own saints, tend universally 
to express themselves in personal service of ignorance, of sin, of 
disease, of poverty, misery and death? Are saints no example to 
us? Is Christ no example? Are the ignorant, the erring, the poor 
not then the brethren of Jesus, not identical with Him, not to be 
served by us in person? Is the charity Christlike which disasso- 
ciates the gift from the giver, which removes from us effort, love, 
contact, and reduces our imitation of Christ to the mere matter 
of sending or ordering relief to these brethren of the Lord? 

Our personal service of the poor, the lowly, the afflicted must be 
tactful, prudent, fitted to other duties and correlated with them in 
harmony. But it must be sincere, as was that of Christ. It must 
be based on an inner religious conviction that human and divine 
brotherhood links us inseparably in sympathy, service and need; 
that the will of Christ manifestly requires it. Our service of the 
least of these His brethren is not a favor to them. To regard it as 
a favor is to misunderstand the thought of Christ. It may not be 
a fad to satisfy a passing fancy, nor a convenient something to do 
to rid ourselves of idle time or make pleasant parlor conversation 
or win agreeable notoriety. This service is the flower of spiritual 
consecration which thrives only in an atmosphere of unselfish love. 
We do it because our deeper, truer nature, when unspoiled and un- 
deterred, prompts us to do it. We do it because the Lord demands 
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it. We may not tolerate only, we must love these least of Christ’s 
brethren. Would we for a moment believe that it was toleration 
and not love that guided Christ? 

Our service of these brethren of the Lord must be brave, as was 
the service which He gave us. We must stand firm in our attach- 
ment to the will of God against every influence that might endanger 
it. We must hold firmly against our own inclinations which would 
lead us to follow pleasant paths and seek congenial labors, rather 
than go among the lowly and afflicted. We must stand against even 
the ingratitude of those whom we would serve because Christ has 
not given us our choice. He has not conditioned our duty on the 
thanks, appreciation or conduct of the needy. He does not absolve 
us from our obligation when we meet with base resistance or un- 
grateful words. How to deal with such may be a problem, but we 
can not find that the merit or lack of merit of the lowly and afflicted 
bears on the Christian duty of giving help, as that duty appears in 
the teaching of our blessed Lord. We must be brave against public 
opinion when it is an obstacle, brave against social standards, class 
prejudice and general apathy. These can not hinder us—they can 
only inspire us—when they represent the spirit of Christ. When 
they fail to do so, our Christian duty is to love and serve Our Master 
bravely in spite of them. 

One may not forget the many difficulties that this duty of the 
Christian creates for him in actual life. Our relations are complex, 
our duties manifold, our limitations varied, and certain social forms 
and conventions which control us are somewhat in our way. But 
all of these combined need not prevent us from such service of the 
least of the brethren of Christ as will express and foster our love 
of them and sanctify ourselves. Love is ingenious, resourceful, 
when it concerns things we seek and duties we prefer. May it not 
be equally resourceful in obeying the great law of God? 

We sometimes fail to understand rightly the whole relation of 
the weak, the helpless, the poor, the ignorant, the erring, in the 
world. Their presence is in the providence of God our greatest pro- 
tection. Imagine a world without them! Imagine society freed 
from them! Imagine all men strong, able, victorious! Could they 
know of mercy, could they feel the thrill of sympathy, could they 
understand pity or obey its impulse? The development of all that 
is tender, kind, loyal, reverent, helpful in life depends on occasions 
which demand of us the exercise of these gentler traits. They are 
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checks on selfishness, shields that save us against the tyranny of 
our own ambitions, against the baseness of our lower nature, against 
the savagery of undisputed power and the cruelty of unreflecting 
strength. The weak and lowly, the diseased and grieving, the poor 
and ignorant—paradox, indeed !—have civilized the world. In other 
times the weak were crushed and killed. In the times of Christ 
the weak are saved and loved. And the test and glory of Christian 
civilization has been in the service by Church and state, by com- 
munity and family, of their poor and their afflicted. 

As with society, so with individuals, If we shut out from our 
lives all thought of these least of the brethren of Jesus; if we live 
and labor, think and speak, unsanctified by contact with them, do we 
not miss what is sweetest, truest, grandest in life? Are we Christ- 
like, noble, refined—I may say civilized, spiritualized—when we 
learn our definitions of sympathy, of service, of the spirit of Jesus, 
of pity, of tenderness, of kindness, from books and in the school- 
room and we know them not from life and love? Would we rather 
know the definitions than feel the impulses and obey them? Can we 
know from hearsay all the power and richness, all the inspiration 
and refinement, all the grace and glory there is in this real imita- 
tion of Jesus? No; we must live it, feel it, act it. To shut out the 
weak and erring, the ignorant and lowly, from our lives is to abandon 
hope of the truest imitation of Christ; to fall into the false and 
selfish view of life that prompted Cain to ask, “ Am I my brother's 
keeper?” . 

The nobility, peace, strength, rightness of life depend on our 
understanding of the whole law of Jesus—the law which directs 
ambition, sympathy, interest, love, thought and purpose—and on 
our obedience to it. To fail to understand the law which binds us 
individually to the least of the brethren of Jesus dooms us to miss 
the highest and holiest of the traits by which we may most resemble 
the Master and Lord, “ who hath done all things well.” 
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PULPIT TALKS FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 


X.—HAPPINESS. 


Not a single admonition is there to be given to the young woman 
which has not some reference to happiness. It concerns either the 
lack or the possession of it. No wonder, then, that it absorbs much 
attention in any set of talks hoping to be beneficial also to those 
admirable members of a class, without which the earth would be very 
much impeded in its progress. If there were no workers to minister 
to the wants, supposed or otherwise, of the leisure class, how would 
the latter fare? 

There is an interconnection between the upper and lower divisions 
of society which must never be forgotten, because they must exist, 
and they can not be disregarded. Providence has wisely shaped 
things and ends. The situation arises from the very nature of things, 
and the difference might be bridged over by the spirit of harmony 
which, in a very short time if permitted to have sway, would beget 
a mutual understanding that would go very far toward bringing 
about a betterment of the actual strained condition of affairs. Riches 
and poverty, labor and capital, leisure and toil are not necessarily 
antagonistic. A spirit of charity would cover a multitude of mis- 
takes and palliate many grievances. It is well to remember that 
God is the Father of His vast human family, that we are all His 
children, and that diversity in material conditions or social environ- 
ment neither alters nor in any way lessens His special love and 
solicitude. Every one should remember that: 


“Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 


Every one should be assured that: 


“In some time, His time, I shall arrive; 
He guides me and the bird, 
In His own good time.” 
Religion presents as a sterling gift to us all, as an all-satisfying 
gift, a happiness which is not of this world, which it is not in the 
power of the world to bestow, and which, when humanity wins, the 
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recipients thereof will be in possession of a bliss that will make 
flower all the tender blossoms of hope, and which will make amends 
for the manifold disappointments of life. The world stands on the 
crossways of existence and greets every passer-by with the promise 
of a felicity that is to be the reward for the unnumbered sacrifices 
we make in following its dictates. They are fools who along this 
road do roam. 


“The world has nothing to bestow; 
From our own selves our bliss must flow.” 


That genuine happiness is fixed to no spot here below even the 
most eager votaries of fashion must admit. A Godless poet has 
truly declared: 


“Ye seek for happiness—alas the day! 
Ye find it not in luxury and gold, 
Nor in the fame, nor in the envied sway 
For which, O willing slaves to Custom old, 
Severe taskmistress! ye your hearts have sold.” 


Philosophy, that is the most cultured thought of ancient times, 
has tried to blaze a way which men might follow and so reach the 
fountain of youth and the “El Dorado” and the land of heart’s 
desire. The most consummate expression of this ancient wisdom | 
is probably found among the Stoics. Their views were sometimes, 
but seldom, based upon a despised and effete mythology, upon a 
basis as tottering as was the empire of the false gods they adored. 
Most of their tenets were the outcome of a materialism which by its 
very nature is too limited in its proportions to satisfy the irrepress- 
ible longings of the human heart. Theirs was a doctrine of apathy. 
They taught, they taught—but, after all, what purpose would it serve 
to tell you what their doctrines were—they taught the same as, in 
various ways, was propounded by the philosophers of antiquity and 
of our own day. They pointed out impossible ways to happiness, 
ways which were dark and vain, ways which simply threaded ex- 
plored and unexplored mazes of human experience, ways which 
traveled nowhere and nowhither save on the confines of this little 
globe, ways which passed on a dead level through arid wastes, ways 
which led to gardens wherein was no delight, wherein the fruit 
broke in ashes upon the lips, ways on which there were only scent- 
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less flowers and sterile foliage through the arching roofs of which 
never penetrated a ray of comforting light, and by which the blue 
and the sun and the moon and the fixed stars were half dimmed, and 
gave down no beam telling of the real “ Land of Heart’s Desire,” 
or cheered drooping spirits or refreshed weary limbs or bound up 
breaking or broken hearts. 

All that such teachings tell of is the unsleeping longing for 
a bliss which it was never in their power to understand or formu- 
late or prescribe for. They lost sight of the primal truth that 
God made the world, and the rational beings thereof, for 
Himself. They can never find rest save in following the paths 
which lead to Him. Not at the ends of any of their jour- 
neyings could the beatifying God be reached. Neither God nor His 
Christ found room in all their theories. Obliterate all their meta- 
physics, all their ethics, and the world will be none the poorer. 

If they have served any purpose, it is this, that men may learn that 
mere human teaching is very empty, when there is question of solv- 
ing the riddle of the universe, I mean the human teaching that never 
soars from the creature to tne Creator. With all their mental 
acumen, with all their scientific skill, with all their tireless and pro- 
found searchings, it would seem that of themselves they would 
never bring from the depths that pearl of wisdom, this one word of 
Christ : “‘ Now this is eternal life, that they may know thee, the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent” (John xvii. 3). 

There is the solution of the enigma. It is not in the possession of 
the world. The world? The poor old world which has grown gray 
in the pursuit of happiness. The poor old world which is stricken 
with the weariness of age and decrepitude, running up and down 
every path, looking for what it has not, for what it never has had, 
for what it never will have. Hard things have been spoken of the 
world in which we live. It tosses us about. It jostles us. We are 
in the welter of it always. We contribute to its upheavals, to its 
murmurings, to its unrest. We.are talking of the world not as 
God made it—as God made it it is a beautiful book—but of what 
use is it to him who can not read it? The world, as man disfigured 
it, is a mass of corruption, a veritable abode of iniquity. It is unwhole- 
some. There is a scent of the grave about it. It smells of death. 
It is germ-laden. It is an atmosphere pestilential. A myriad bacilli 
float within it. It reeks with poison. Its miasma enfeebles not 
bodies only, but minds and hearts. It diseases eyes until they are 
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blind and ears until they are deaf. It is not an atmosphere only, 
it is also a sea. Sea and atmosphere interpenetrate each other with 
noisome effluences that choke all healthy moral growth. 

Into that sea has been poured every crime since Adam, every sin, 
every misdemeanor, every imperfection, every wrong thought, every 
wicked desire, every evil word, every foul deed. From the soul and 
heart corruption of every individual tributary streams, since the be- 
ginning have flowed into that vast sea, and all its currents gravitate 
in one direction, and all its tides disembogue into the greater ocean of 
eternity, where there are only darkness and doom. Verily hard 
things have been said about the world and against the world. Even 
its favorite sons and daughters have hurled maledictions upon it. 

The poets themselves, the poets of other times and of our own, 
have indulged in eloquent diatribes against the world and its hollow 
pretensions. They sing of roses, but the pricking of the inevitable 
thorns invariably give either a flippant gallop or impart a funereal 
tone to their verses. They all chant the pleasures of love; they 
rhapsodize over the seductions of life, but they never forget that 
the joy of the fleeting hour is darkened by the knowledge of inexor- 
able death. They quaff the golden chalice of existence, but ever 
remember that the bottom dregs are bitter, and they fling away the 
bejeweled cup in weariness and disgust. With them hope has a 
precarious life, youth fades, love droops, the leaves of friendship fall. 


“How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem (to them) all the uses of the world!” 


They speak from the ripest experience, and their experience reveals 
but “the fretful stir unprofitable, and the fever of the world.” 
Their lamentations are monotonous and their one cry is: 


“Let not the cooings of the world allure thee. 
Which of her lovers ever found her true?” 


The fallen archangel is called the prince of this world. This 
world is his own, his kingdom, and throbs with his evil and lying 
suggestions. The older the world grows the more evident do all its 
dangerous characteristics become. It is a wrinkled world, it is an 
ugly world. Pile up all the epithets which have been fitted to the 
world and we have a whole literature of scorn, of anger, of repudia- 
tion, of vituperation. The accusations so constantly made are a 
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colossal monument of testimony against the world, and still the 
wonder grows how it is yet able to wield its fascinating influences 
over the generations of man. The pity of it is that so many fly to its 
embrace and feed upon its attractions as if from its withered breast 
it were possible to drink in anything but the gall of decaying hopes, 
of aches and smarts, of annoyances, of disquiet and harassing cares 
and endless vexation of spirit. 

The great big ball on which we crawl, and upon which millions 
have been crawling since the beginning, is an area very extensive 
indeed. Such a large area is it that many tracts of it, despite the 
uncountable tribes that people it, are uninhabited and untilled. Take 
the trackless seas, how many reaches of them have as yet been un- 
furrowed by any keel, and in their depths have been unvisited by 
any plummet fashioned or let down by the hand of man? Soar 
into the empyrean and consider those vast orbs of light, those worlds 
of vapor and heat, spinning in their imagined grooves and huge in 
themselves, and traveling at unmeasured distances from each other. 
Contemplate this immense mass of matter, and in your fancy ada 
thereunto the spaces of earth and ocean, and you will begin to have 
an idea of dimensions which bewilder and dazzle. Yet these con- 
glomerate worlds hold not in their most hidden nooks, in their un- 
explored recesses, any spot wherein happiness, as we conceive and 
hunger for it, can be found. Not all that this marvelous creation, 
whether of sea or land, or sky, or hill or dale, or forest or glade, 
may pour of treasures into our laps, will ever fill our hearts with 
even a year, or a month, or a week, or a day, or an hour, or a minute, 
or a second of unadulterated content, not to speak of unalloyed bliss. 

Take the wings of the morning and follow the day star from its 
splendor in the east to its dying glories in the west, and at your 
journey’s end will your hearts be unsatisfied and your cravings still 
ahunger and the refrain of your disappointed search will be the 
verdict of the preacher of old. “ Vanity of vanities and all is 
vanity.” 

It is profitable, my young women friends, to face unflinch- 
ingly and honestly this fact. It is well to learn the lesson in your 
young youth. There is no greater danger for those in your posi- 
tion than the danger of mistaking appearances for reality, the 
danger of fancying that where the flies are there is always honey, 
that where the rich and the gay and the gaudy are there is a felicity 
to be had, which makes the struggling therefor worth the while 
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In one of the current magazines the question is asked, “ Does it 
pay to win social prestige?” ‘Two shop girls from the lower dis. 
trict of New York were sitting on a bench in Central Park when 
a woman well known to social fame rode by in her victoria. She 
was dressed in the perfection of a designer’s thought, wrapped in 
Russian furs chosen for a crown, carried along by horses that won 
blue ribbons, with two men on the box whose salaries would enable 
them to take a superior pose. One girl on the bench said to her 
companion: “ How would it feel to live as she does?” To have 
nothing to do, everything to wear and to eat, to sleep all day if she 
wishes, have no duties, not crazy with fear that she will lose her 
position when times are hard, to have thousands of friends who 
love her, to buy gorgeous clothes, to come and go as she pleases, 
“ She wouldn’t look as if she owned everything and everybody, and 
have that lovely skin, and those bright eyes, if she had to work 
eight hours as we do,” was the other’s comment. 

Let me say right here that not all the rich are worldlings and that 
on the rolls of the saints are the names of many high placed and 
wealthy. Let me remind you that envy of the rich and the judging 
of them rashly are sinful. 

But this working girl had a wrong notion of things. The 
woman in the victoria would smile more sadly at this concep- 
tion than at any other criticism of her life. No, she would not ex- 
change places; she would not go to the sweat shop, to the weaver’s - 
seat, to the upright position behind the counter. But would the girl 
on the bench change either, if she knew? Would she not cling 
to the factory with its regulation work, its lack of responsibility, its 
passive acceptance of rules, its holidays, its free evenings, its small 
wages to meet a small demand? Would she stand the fret, the 
ambition, the care, the snubs, the quarrels, the contest for supremacy 
in this colossal, cruel and callous arena, called society? Would she 
not break her heart in homesickness, for the lunch basket and the 
dinner whistle? 

I think this instance applies to your condition. I think the ask- 
ing of the question and the reply are full of wholesome suggestion. 
Both speak for themselves. The little narrative is surely antidotal. 
I have lingered purposely on this theme of happiness. I wished to 
underscore some wholesome truths. There is perfect happiness 
somewhere because the longing for it comes from God, and He will 
not disappoint us. It has no abode here below. It is beyond the 
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ave. It has no twin sister on this globe. It is of God, and is to be 
reached only when He holds us fast in fatherly and eternal embrace. 
There is a foretaste of it possible in time. She possesses it who 
walks cheerfully in her appointed path. It is within everybody’s 
grasp. It is confined to no individual. It is limited neither to sta- 
tion nor condition. It lies within the command of all who follow 
the divine will in its application to the details of existence. Next to 
being perfectly happy, is the being on the road that leads to supreme 
bliss. This is an estate which all may, if they will, enjoy. It means 
working and waiting, in sunshine and in gloom, until the shadows 
are a little longer grown, until the dial shows the hour of the final 
summons, until the times comes for the Master to judge and say to 
the faithful servant: “ Well done, enter into the joy of the Lord.” 
It means toiling and moiling in sickness and in health until the 
beautiful gates come ajar, until the shore of that land is reached 
where there is a bliss “ that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man.” I speak of the Mount of 
Zion, the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, where the 
company of many thousands of angels, and the Church of the first- 
born who are written in the heavens, the heavenly Jerusalem, where 
we shall no more hunger nor thirst, neither shall the sun follow us 
nor any heat. 
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COLLECTANEA. 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 





ADDRESS AT RECEPTION OF SISTERS OF MERCY. 


BY THE REV. H. P. MAUS, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


“To every one is given his proper gift, to one in this manner and to 
another in that.”—Cor. vii. 7. 


We witness this morning, my good friends, one of those solemn and im- 
pressive ceremonies that make us realize instinctively that there is, that 
there must be something divine in that religion, in that holy faith which can 
ask and receive such generous tokens of heroic sacrifice, love and devotion 
which we behold here this morning. Our hearts are stirred, our thoughts 
are raised, elevated to higher, nobler and better things. Instinctively, this 
irorning we feel the truth of that saying, there is after all a “better part.” 

We have assembled, within these sacred walls, to receive our young friends 
in the holy, religious state of Sisters of Mercy, and as we see them kneeling 
here before the altar of God, that beautiful picture of holy scripture comes 
home to us with all its vividness—‘ Martha, Martha, thou art troubled much 
about many things. One thing alone is necessary; Mary hath chosen the 
better part.” And we see other “ Marys” this morning nestling closer to - 
the feet of Jesus. 

Our young friends have been ushered in this morning with all the grace of 
a “bridal feast”; wreaths crowned their heads, a bridal-dress adorned their 
persons, and the sweet fragrance of flowers bespoke an earthly joy. All 
these, my friends, are symbolic of the world. But these young virginal 
hearts have yearned for a higher joy, “the better part,” and their gladsome 
attire is but to accentuate their renunciation. Kneeling here, before the altar 
of God, before His consecrated representative, placing their hands in His, 
these words have quivered upon their lips: “O Jesus, for Thee, O Jesus, 
do I renounce the world, with all its vanities and all its pomps. O Jesus, 
accept this earthly crown and give me Thy eternal crown.” The offering is 
made, the oblation is: accepted; Holy Mother Church clasps them closer to 
her bosom; they are now “spouses of God”; they are dead to the world, 
and henceforth they shall be known only as “ministering angels” of God’s 
mercy. Let me repeat: Holy is that religion, divine must be that faith which 
can ask and receive such tokens of heroic sacrifice, devotion and love. 
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The rich young man came up to our divine Lord and asked Him: “ Master, 
what must I do to have eternal life?” Our divine Lord said to him: “If 
thou wilt be just, keep my commandments.” Love the Lord thy God; do not 
steal; do not murder; do not commit adultery. But the young man answer- 
ing said: “ Master, all these things have I observed from my youth, what is 
yet wanting in me?” That young man sought a higher, a closer, a more 
intimate union with his God. He was not satisfied with fulfilling just the 
mere letter of the law; his generous young heart was actuated by a higher 
love. “Master, what is yet wanting in me?” Scripture says Our Lord 
loved that young man. He addressed him in words of mildness and sweet- 
ness. We can see Him still, as He turned upon him a look full of love and 
of solicitude. “If thou will be perfect—lead a higher life—go sell all thou 
hast and give it to the poor, come follow me, and thou shalt lay up for 
thyself treasures in heaven.” 

My friends, there are other pure, generous, noble souls in the world to 
whom He addresses the same inviting words. “If you will be perfect ”—If 
you will strive after a higher perfection, lead a holier, pure and a more 
spiritual life, do more than fulfill the mere letter of the law. Then leave all 
these things that the world holds most dear. “Come, follow me!” You, dis- 
interested hearts and pure souls, who realize that perfection does not consist in 
the noise and applause of the world, the accumulation of riches or the dreams 
that soon disappear, but that true perfection consists in the union, likeness and 
the identity of our souls with God. Leave all these things. “ Come, follow me! 
My life,’ He says, “was a life spent for others.” “He went about,” says Scrip- 
ture, “doing good.” Gather up the poor, the maimed, the blind, the helpless. 
Gather up the orphans, the poor little waifs of the street. “ And if you do it 
to one of my little ones you do it unto me.” Hundreds, thousands, aye, mil- 
lions have been harbored in our “Orphan Homes” by the good sisters, fol- 
lowers of that noble servant of God, St. Vincent de Paul: “ Come, follow me. 
My life was a life that leads to heaven.” “I am the Way, the Truth and the 
Light.” Go, teach the youthful mind “that man liveth not by bread alone, 
but by every word that comes from the mouth of God.” Where, I ask, is 
this done, especially in this materialistic age, if not by the good sisters, who 
devote their whole lives to it, and sometimes alas with little appreciation 
where it should be most expected. Come, come, good noble souls, follow 
me, for this was my noblest work! My life was a life given to the poor; 
to aid the destitute, the feeble, the infirm. The world has no more use 
for you. You are useless, worn out machines, and it asks why you now 
encumber the ground? Such become a burden sometimes, even to their own; 
their own sons and daughters sometimes heartlessly turn them out. My 
God! My God! what need of charity! * Come, come, Little Sisters of the 
Poor, gather them in, gather them; their souls are as young, as precious, and 
as immortal as ever. Come, follow me! My life was a life of compassion, 
“spent for sinners, I died upon the cross.” Poor outcasts, dregs of the 
street, what need for compassion! You are a shame to all womanhood and 
a stigma of reproach; even those who ruined you now loath you and cast 
you aside. Pharisaical respectability gathers up its skirts for fear of being 
polluted, and cries, “ Away, away! Unclean, unclean!” Jesus says, “ They 
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are still mine; repentance may still cover a multitude of sins.” Gather them 
in, gather them in, Sisters of the Good Shepherd. Come, follow me! 
and many a “ Magdalene” is found kneeling at His feet. My life was a life 
of mercy. He made the blind to see, the deaf to hear and the lame to walk. 
When pestilence, plague and sickness sweeps over the land and devastates 
homes, when treacherous disease eats the vitals of the heart, when husband 
forgets wife and wife forgets husband; aye, when mothers even forget the 
babes of their bosom! Who is it, my friends, that holds the cooling draught 
to the fevered and burning lips? Who is it that binds the foul and cap. 
cerous wounds? Who is it that often kneels and receives the last dying 
message, and whispers softly and sweetly for the last time the name of God? 
The world has called them “the angels, the angels of mercy.” 
follow me! 

And finally, the divine Master says: “ My life was a life of prayer, a life of 
obedience, and a life of poverty. Come, follow me!” If nothing else, good, 
noble souls, chosen servants of God, go forth and teach the world these vital 
and necessary lessons: Prayer, obedience and poverty. Through pride Satan 
conquered the world of old. Through pride and mammon he is conquer- 
ing the world to-day. Go forth and teach the world, that only “the obedient 
and continent shall speak of victory.” If ever before surely the words are 
applicable to-day: “I called and you refused; I stretched forth my hand and 
you disregarded; you despised by counsels and neglected my reprehensions; 
wherefore, I will laugh at your destruction and mock you when that day 
shall come, which now you fear.” Above all lead a life of sanctity and 
prayer. This is your special vocation and privilege. The world to-day, 
you know, has no time to pray. The Creator is forgotten for the perishable 
trinkets of His hand. It is said that Moses of old staid the hand of God’s 
wrath on an ungrateful people by his constant and persevering prayer, 
Friends, believe me, do you know what stays the hand of God’s wrath to-day 
on an ungrateful and indifferent people? Believe me, next to the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass “ offered up from the rising to the setting of the sun” 
it is the prayers, the supplications, orisons of these good servants of God. 
The world may call this “ popish mummery ” if it will, but the day of judg- 
ment will reveal its infinite value, its divine and eternal worth. Dear, good 
candidates, above all be servants of prayer. It is this same piety which 
lends such sanctity about the Catholic religious life. It has been said of 
you by a Protestant writer: “ You may go to the foulest reservations of mid- 
night in your works of mercy, go where even angels fear to tread; in your 
presence the ribald song is hushed and the oath dies on the lips of the blas- 
phemer. You hear it whispered softly, reverently: A Catholic priest. A 
Catholic sister. 

There is only one class that will dare to impugn that sanctity: “ Sancti- 
fied” hypocrites, who hear foul accusations from still more foul and polluted 
sources; and they dare to repeat them and publicly proclaim them from 
pulpits that should be consecrated to charity and truth. Under such covers, 
with no means of vindication, do they strike deep the fangs of malice in the 
quivering flesh of innocence. Poor is the cause that needs such slanders, 
ungodly the system that will use them. Why, I ask, should refined, cultured 
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and intelligent young men and women, whom we have known and see daily, 
leaving refined and happy homes, all the pleasures of social life, the freedom 
and liberty of the world, to give themselves up to a life of sacrifice, restraint 
and prayer? Why? The only reason I can find, they still hear the echo of 
the divine Master: “If thou wilt be perfect ””—strive after a higher perfec- 
tion, lead a holier, a more spiritual life; leave all that the world holds most 
dear, for my sake; come, follow me! 

I once saw a beautiful painting of the Blessed Mary Margaret kneeling 
before the Sacred Heart. A thousand and one invisible cords seemed to be 
drawing her every sense and centering them in the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
This, my friends, gives us the aspiration of every true religious: O Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, make this heart of mine like unto Thine. Or a Father Mar- 
quette standing at the bow of his little canoe holding the image of the Cruci- 
fied aloft, this explains it all: “All for Thee, O Jesus, whom I have seen, 
whom I have known, whom I have loved.” The divine Master assures us 
they have chosen the “better part.” 

My dear young friends, my dear young candidates, you are about to 
consecrate yourselves to the service of God, to join the great galaxy of 
God’s chosen servants, and enter upon the footsteps of the divine Model. 
He looks upon you this morning with love and solicitude, even as He did 
upon the rich young man of old, and He says to you: “If you will be perfect 
go sell all thou hast, give it to the poor. Come, follow me, and thus thou 
shalt lay up for thyself treasures in heaven.” Therefore, let your separation 
be complete this morning. God does not go in halves. Better by far that 
you remain in the world than that your separation be made with reserve. 
At the end of the civil war General Grant was asked what were the condi- 
tions of surrender. He answered, “There are no conditions, the surrender 
must be complete.” My young friends, if you will make good religious, be a 
glory to God, an honor to your community; if you will fulfill your duty nobly 
and well, and have abiding peace in your soul, let your separation be com- 
plete this morning, let it be without reserve. 

Kneeling here before the altar of God, before His consecrated representa- 
tive, of your own accord, you have taken the vow of poverty. Keep it in 
spirit as well as in letter. Of your own accord, you have taken the vow 
of chastity, “to sing the song given only to virgins to sing.” Keep it im- 
maculate. Of your own accord you have taken the vow of obedience in all 
things, in little as well as great. Keep it intact. Remember Him who has 
said: “I was obedient even to the death of the cross.” 

Sacrifices will be demanded at times that require all the courage of a 
generous heart, crosses to be borne that at times will appear very hard; and 
hence, even this morning, on this gladsome day, Jesus, looking down upon 
you from His crucifix, casts the shadow of His crown of thorns upon your 
crown of roses. But believe me, my young friends, if you strive to become 
perfect religious, you will experience the truth of that divine saying: “ My 
yoke is sweet and my burden is light.” Let me assure you, for every sacri- 
fice you are called upon to make in your religious life the world asks a hun- 
dredfold more for its own and returns less. For every self-abnegation that 
you are called on to practise the world exacts greater and is less grateful. 
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For every prayer that you offer votaries of the world will spend more ener. 
and are less repaid. The beautiful scene comes home again with al] its 
vividness: “Martha, Martha, thou art troubled about many things. One 
thing alone is necessary, Mary hath chosen the better part, that shall not 
be taken from her.” Dear, good parents, give your’children gladly to Goq 
this morning. They are happy. They are safe. They are nestling closer 
to the feet of Jesus. In your old age, when silver shall crown your locks 
and the world shall lose its attractions, oh how happy you will be to think 
that you have given at least one child to God! How consoling the thought 
that one of your “own flesh and blood” has been consecrated entirely to his 
service! Believe me, their prayers and good works will intercede in your 
behalf. On that “great day” we shall all realize how well it is that “He 
hath given every one his proper gift, to one after this manner and to another 
after that.” 





CATECHETICAL PART. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
X.—Tue HIGHER CATECHISM. 


There was an announcement lately in the daily papers to the effect 
that Pius X. had prepared for the Catholic World an encyclical on 
the subject of Catechism. Thus far I have not seen it. There is 
no doubt that it will be a luminous document. It will most certainly 
shed meridian light upon the theme which, at the present moment, 
is uppermost in many minds. It will give new impetus to a move- 
ment which is steadily advancing and widening. Not only will it 
be luminiforous, but likewise calorific. It will be not only a light, 
but a flame. While it will illumine minds, it will also warm hearts. 
It will be an incentive to zeal along the proper path. What topics 
it will discuss it is not possible for us to predict. We know, how- 
ever, that it will lay down immutable principles, and focus in one 
center all the motives which make for enthusiasm in this momentous 
matter. It will make clear once more that the sects have not a 
monopoly in Catechetics and that though we may borrow from them 
methods of action, the soul of religious instruction is to be found 
only within the lines of Catholic tradition. It is the study of that 
tradition, in the study of the unbroken prescriptions of the past, 
in the study of the time-honored customs which have prevailed 
since the advent of Christ, it is in the investigation of all this, that we 
will become familiar with landmarks which direct, and with the 
spirit which animates and renders fruitful every effort to bring up 
Catholic youth in the ways in which they should walk in order to 
keep undiminished their rights as members of the Church, in order 
to win an eternal claim to the glorious citizenship of heaven. In 
the careers of the great missionaries of the last and preceding cen- 
turies there are chapters of Catechetical experience which will 
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abundantly repay perusal. It is felt by all that nothing must be left 
unsearched which may be a contribution to the literature of oy, 
subject. Yet there is one little book which, if meditated upon in q 
spirit of prayer and in a spirit of love for Mother Church and al} 
her children, will furnish rich suggestions and high motives anq 
fascinating methods, which will inevitably point to undreamed 
success. 

The book of the Gospels is the small volume I refer to. It is g 
legacy which is inexhaustible. The saints of other days have found 
it so, and the same will be the verdict of all until the end of time, 
who will in pious meditation rifle the sweets which render its pages 
so fragrant and so stimulating. It is an unsounded sea. Many a 
“ pearl of purest ray serene ” is to be found in its fathomless depths, 
The closing words of the Gospel of St. John are an evidence of this, 
‘‘ But there are also many other things which Jesus did, which, if 
they were written every one, the world itself, I think, would not be 
able to contain the books that should be written.” I am aware that 
the newer criticism rejects this versicle. But whether St. John 
penned the statement or not, the averment is undeniable. The 
multitude of books inspired by the writings of the evangelists is 
almost overwhelming. Nor is the end yet. Nor will the end be, 
even when the last recorded syllable of time is reached. St. Ignatius, 
who, in his marvelous spiritual exercises, insists so much on the 
exercitant lingering over every word, over every thought, every | 
emotion, every deed, every circumstance, every person, every place 
connected with the life of Christ, has popularized a method of realiz- 
ing and evoking details concerning the career of the Son of God, 
which, if not historical, bring out new and picturesque minutia, 
which are not indefensible and which throw into bolder relief the 
fascinating features of the God-Man. It was not a new method. 
The founder of the Jesuits systematized it and adapted it to the 
capabilities of every pious soul, no matter how illiterate. It was 
the method of her who “ treasured up all these things in her heart.” 
What an inspiration was not the blood-stained face stamped on the 
towel with which Veronica wiped the disfigured countenance of the 
Man of Sorrows! What hidden lineament did not the holy women 
and the apostles, and above all the Mother divine, discover in those 
deathless outlines, which may have, who may say to contrary ?— 
which may have immortalized the typical face, which, no matter 
how crowded the canvas, we so readily and so universally recognize 
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as that of the Redeemer. That this microscopic study of the life 
of Christ is superlatively instructive and edifying, shows from an 
‘inspection of the folios that have been written by holy men, canon- 
ized and uncanonized. See the numerous lives of Christ with which 
Catholic literature has been enriched by saints and monks and re- 
ligious of all descriptions. 

I have no doubt that the Catechist will discover by the same pro- 
cess new and effective ways for the prosecution of his work. The 
Master sermonized seldom. Whenever he delivered some important 
truth, though the scene is not always photographed for us, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that then and there He replied to the queries 
of the astonished multitude, that then and there in His own winning 
way He opened up a half hour or more of Catechetical instruction. 

We know not how often He gathered the children about Him. 

What were those assemblies if not informal classes of Catechism? 
We find Him in the Temple a veritable Sunday school child. “ And 
it came to pass that after three days they found him in the Temple, 
sitting in the midst of the doctors, hearing them and asking them 
questions” (Luke ii). Simple questions they most undoubtedly 
were, yet marvelous at the same time. “And all that heard him 
were astonished at his wisdom and his answers” (Luke ii). The 
beautiful picture He must have presented! It was a scene never 
to be forgotten. Nor has it been. Just to close one’s eyes and let 
the fancy take a swift flight over the twenty centuries, to gaze in 
ecstatic admiration on it all, to recall the time, the place, the doctors, 
the circumstances, to kneel down in worship before the youthful 
Saviour and to rise in rapt wonderous and fresh enkindled zeal, and 
to come back to the present with soul aglow, with every cord of the 
heart pulsing under a revived courage and an ambition to “ be about 
my Father’s business.” What rich food is presented us for reflec- 
tion in that episode of the two who, the day of the Resurrection, went 
“to a town which was sixty furlongs from Jerusalem, named Em- 
maus,” or, as St. Mark has it, “ and after that he appeared in another 
shape to two of them walking, as they were going into the country.” 
“ And it came to pass that, while they talked and reasoned with them- 
selves, Jesus himself also drawing near, went with them. But their 
eyes were held, that they should not know him.” Evidently they 
had given up hoping any more for the Resurrection. They were 
sad and excited. “ And he said to them: What are these discourses 
that you hold one with another as you walk, and are sad?” The 
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divine Teacher began with skilful questioning to get from them 
their own view of current events, their attitude toward the Mesias. 
Great religious problems were in the air. If at any time an appeal 
to the sayings of Christ were a necessity, that need exists now. 
These two were representative of many who were being presseq 
hard with the temptation to doubt the divinity of the Crucified One. 
These two are singularly blessed in entertaining unawares the one 
who in so many mysterious ways is able to enlighten them and clear 
up all their misgivings. That immortal journey is assuredly a half 
hour or more of Higher Catechism. They look upon their com- 
panion as a stranger. They rehearsed for Him some of the striking 
incidents in His own career. Their alarm was that the body had not 
been found. But the words of Luke are more persuasive than any 
paraphrasing of mine. Tolle et lege. The Master Catechist began 
with Moses and all the prophets. He expounded to them in all the 
Scriptures the things that were concerning Him. And they said 
one to the other: “ Was not our heart burning within us whilst he 
spoke in the way and opened to us the Scriptures?” This sums up 
all methods and all dispositions. They were hungry and there was 
one ready to break bread unto them. So is the world fainished 
for the truth. Let it be dispensed in the spirit of Christ; let the 
teacher be known in the breaking of the bread, and many will rise 
up and go “ back to Jerusalem ” and proclaim: “ The Lord indeed is 
risen.” 
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SECOND PERIOD. 


HISTORY OF THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 





Tue TIME OF THE PATRIARCHS (2100 TO 1500 B. C.). 
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XXVI.—SEcoND JoURNEY TO EGyptT. 





A. Preparation.—When the provisions, which the brothers of Joseph had 
tarken to Canaan, were consumed they again journeyed to Egypt. 











B. Narration.—(a) Preparation for the journey. (b) Arrival 
in Egypt and the fear of the brethren. (c) The meeting. (d) The 
repast. 








C. Explanation—‘“In the meantime the famine was heavy upon all the } 
land. And when they had eaten up all the corn, which they had brought ' 
; out of Egypt, Jacob said to his sons: Go again and buy us a little food. : 
| Juda answered: The man declared unto us with the attestation of an oath, 
saying: You shall not see my face, unless you bring your youngest brother 
with you. If, therefore, thou wilt send him with us, we will set out together, 
and will buy necessaries for thee. And Juda said to his father: Send the 
boy with me, that we may set forward, and may live: lest both we and our 
children perish” (Gen. xlii. 1-4, 8). The brothers were afraid to return 
without Benjamin lest they be taken for spies and be put to death. Jacob 
was loth to part with Benjamin, fearing that something might happen to 
i him on the way. Juda promised to be responsible for his safe return, 
' saying, “I take the boy upon me, require him at my hands. Unless I bring 
4 him again, and restore him to thee, I will be guilty of sin against thee forever” 
(xliii. 9). “Then Israel said to them: If it must needs be so, do what you 
will; take of the best fruits of the land in your vessels, and carry down { 
presents to the man, a little balm, and honey, and storax, myrrh, turpentine i 
) and almonds. And take with you double money, and carry back what you 
found in your sacks, lest perhaps it was done by mistake. And take also i 
your brother and go to the man. And may my Almighty God make him 
favorable to you; and send back with you your brother, whom he keepeth, if 
and this Benjamin: and as for me I shall be desolate without children” 
(xliii, 11-14). it 

(b) “So the brothers took the presents and double money and Benjamin, ' 
and went down into Egypt and stood before Joseph. And they were very 
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much afraid. Said one to another: Because of the money, which we Carried 
back the first time in our sacks, we are brought in: that he may bring upon 
us a false accusation, and by violence make slaves of us and our asses” 
(xliii. 15, 18). The steward had taken them into the house, and they told 
him of the money they had found in their sacks. He told them to be at 
peace and not to fear, and he brought Simeon out to them. “ And having 
brought them into the house he brought water, and they washed their feet, 
and he gave provender to their asses. But they made ready the presents 
to give Joseph when he would come at noon: for they had heard that they 
should eat bread there” (xliii. 24, 25). Joseph was very friendly this time 
to his brethren, especially because they had complied with his desire and 
brought Benjamin. (c) Then Joseph came into his house, and they offered 
him the presents, holding them in their hands; and they bowed down with 
their face to the ground. But he, courteously saluting them again, asked 
them, saying: Is the old man, your father, in health, of whom you told me? 
Is he yet living?” (xliii. 27, 28). This question of Joseph’s showed the 
great love he bore to his father. “And Joseph, lifting up his eyes, saw 
Benjamin his brother, by the same mother, and said: Is this your young 
brother of whom you told me? And he said: God be gracious to thee, my 
son. And he made haste because his heart was moved upon his brother, 
and tears gushed out; and going into his chamber he wept” (xliii. 29, 30). 
He was moved to tears seeing Benjamin, who was little more than an infant 
when he had last seen him, before he was sold. (d) “And when he had 
washed his face, coming out again, he refrained himself, and said: Set bread 
on the table” (xliii. 31). He had washed his face so that his brothers would 
not notice that he had been weeping. “They sat before him, the first born 
according to his birthright, and the youngest according to his age. And they 
wondered very much” (xliii. 33). They wondered, that is, they were aston- 
ished that Joseph should know their ages and how to place them accordingly, 
“Taking the messes which they received of him: and the greater mess 
came to Benjamin, so that it exceeded by five parts. And they drank and 
were merry with him” (xliii. 34). Joseph increased Benjamin’s share that 
he might prove his brethren and find whether they envied Benjamin as once 
they had envied him. 


D. Interpretation—Joseph’s Virtues. (a) His love for his 
parents. The first question Joseph put to his brethren concerned 
his father. He asked if he were still alive and well. Joseph had 
great love for his father, and his welfare was nearest his heart. By 
what commandment are we told that we must love our parents? 
What is the fourth commandment? What does God command by 
the fourth commandment? When do children sin against the love 
they owe their parents? (b) Brotherly love. How much Joseph 
loved his brethren is especially shown in his meeting with Benjamin. 
He had not seen him for twenty-two years, not since he had been 
very small, but was so touched at meeting him again that he shed 
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tears of love and joy. God wants us to love one another. This He 
commands us in the second of the chief commandments. How does 
God command us to love our neighbor? The duty of making 
restitution. Jacob gave his sons to take back with them the money 
that they had found in their sacks, “Lest perhaps it was done by 
mistake.” Then they would have been ill-gotten goods, which it 
would have been their duty to restore to their owner. What must 
we do when we have ill-gotten goods, or have unjustly injured 
our neighbor? 

E. Moral Application—Learn from Jacob to conscientiously 
return whatever belongs to your neighbor. No matter how small, 
even a pencil or a penholder, return it to its owner. The gate of 
heaven is small and narrow, and no one may enter who has kept 
ill-gotten goods. Be ever honest and just. “ Honesty is the best 


policy.” 





PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA. 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pi X. 


1. The Latin-American College. 

The Holy Father has shown his interest in the Latin- 
American churches by granting a new constitution to their 
college in Rome, and elevating it to the rank of a Pon- 
tifical institution. (March 9, 1905.) 

2. The Catholic Institute of Paris. 

The Holy Father, in a letter to Mons. Péchenard, rector 
of the Catholic Institute, expresses his gratification that 
the cause of religion has in that center of learning a body 
of able and loyal defenders, of the kind that the present 
religious situation so much demands. To-day, he says, 
priests need to know not only their theology, but also 


philosophy, law, science and letters. He utters a word 
of warning against the too eager acceptance of novelties, 
and extends his apostolic benediction. (February 22, 


1905.) 


II. From the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. 


The Indulgences granted to Franciscan Tertiaries. 

In a decree of August 28, 1903, the churches of Ter- 
tiaries living in community, and properly affiliated with the 
main order, whose name and habit they bear, enjoy the 
same indulgences as the churches of the First and Sec- 
ond Orders. The difficulty arises that there are Franciscan 
Tertiaries who do not wear the brown habit. The Con- 
gregation confers on the Minister General of the Order 
the right to grant a sanatio to such congregations wherever 
it be necessary, so that they may partake in the privileges; 
but in the future no congregations should be accepted unless 
they have in their habit something distinctive of the Order. 
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A further request, that Congregations of Tertiaries who 
have no church or public oratory should enjoy the same 
privileges for their private oratories, was referred to the 
Congregation of Indulgences. (January 30, 1905.) 
Ill. From the Congregation of Rites. 
1. Privilege to Franciscans of Votive of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

Secular priests of the Third Order of St. Francis here- 
after enjoy the special privilege of saying the Votive Mass 
of the Immaculate Conception on Saturdays, when celebrat- 
ing in a Franciscan church or in a private oratory. All 
Franciscans retain this privilege when celebrating outside 
their own churches in a private oratory. (March 22, 1905.) 
2. The Curé of Ars the Patron of French Priests. 

Blessed John Baptist Vianney, the Curé of Ars, has been 
selected by the Holy Father as special patron of all priests 
engaged in the care of souls in France or French domin- 
ions. The decree which announces this decision is full of 
the Holy Father’s regard for those who are doing the work 
of the Lord in the immediate ministry to the people, and 
his intense desire “ to restore all things in Christ.” (April 
12, 1905.) 

3. Musical Instruments in Church Services. 

The Motu Proprio on sacred music leaves to the bishops 
the right to allow at times the use of musical instruments 
not ordinarily permitted. In answer to a query of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Compostella, it is decided: (1) 
that the instruments which may be permitted include the 
violin, violoncello, flute, clarionet, horn, etc.; (2) the bishop 
may grant this permission for any occasion not forbidden 
by the Caeremoniale Episcoporum, the Motu Proprio, or 
the special decisions regarding Holy Week—the permis- 
sion to be accompanied by a dispensation from the law of 
using Plain Chant or other officially approved music; (3) 
the instruments may not be used during the Office for the 
Dead; during the Requiem Mass and Absolution they may 
be used to carry the singing, but must cease with the 
cessation of the chant; (4) a harmonium may be used on 
such occasions, with the same restrictions. (April 


15, 1905.) 
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IV. From the Biblical Commission. 


Implicit Quotations in Sacred Scripture. 

The Biblical Commission has announced a decision of 
importance to Biblical students. On account of its carefy| 
wording, and the discussion it will cause, we give it in the 
original : 

Cum ad normam directivam habendam pro studiosis Sa- 
crae Scripturae proposita fuerit Commissioni Pontificiae de 
re biblica sequens quaestio, videlicet : 

Utrum ad enodandas difficultates quae occurrunt in non- 
nullis S. Scripturae textibus, qui facta historica referre 
videntur, liceat Exegetae catholico asserere agi in his de 
citatione tacita vel implicita documenti ab auctore non 
inspirato conscripti, cuius adserta omnia auctor inspiratus 
minime adprobare aut sua facere intendit, quaeque ideo 
ab errore immunia haberi non possunt? 

Praedicta Commissio respondendum censuit: 

Negative, excepto casu in quo, salvis sensu ac iudicio 
Ecclesiae, solidis argumentis probetur: 1. Hagiographum 
alterius dicta vel documenta revera citare; et 2. Eadem nec 
probare, nec sua facere, ita ut iure censeatur non proprio 
nomine loqui. 

Die autem 13 Februarii anni 1905 Sanctissimus, refe- 
rente me infrascripto Consultore ab Actis, praedictum Re- 
sponsum adprobavit atque publici iuris fieri mandavit. 

Fr. David Fleming, O.F.M., Consultor ab Actis. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR MASS STIPENDS. 


Mr. M. on his deathbed left Father Joseph $500 to say Masses 
for the repose of his soul. Half of this sum Father Joseph gave to 
another priest, a personal friend and a man in every respect above 
reproach, who, he knew, would say the Masses without fail. The 
two hundred and fifty Masses that Father Joseph kept himself he 
found it impossible to say within a year from the time he received 
them, owing to the large number of nuptial and funeral Masses he 
was obliged to say. At the end of the year Father Joseph has still 
one hundred Masses to say for the repose of the soul of Mr. M. 
Father Joseph’s particular friend, the priest, to whom he gave the 
other two hundred and fifty Masses to say, allowed himself to be 
persuaded to invest all the money he had, including this sum of 
$250 for Masses for the soul of Mr. M., in some real estate transac- 
tion and lost it all. He was taken sick a few months afterward and 
died, leaving no money and making no provision for the saying of 
the two hundred and fifty Masses given him by Father Joseph. 

Father Joseph has heard something about a special decree regard- 
ing Mass stipends, issued last year by the Holy Father Pius X., and 
which imposes graver obligations in this matter than was formerly 
imposed by the moralists. He is much worried as to whether this 
new decree affects his case, and to what extent. And he would like 
to know what is his duty in regard to these Mass stipends which he 
received from Mr. M. 

Father Joseph’s query resolves itself into two points: 

1. What must he do with the hundred Masses which he himself 
has left over at the end of one year from the time of receiving them? 
May he continue saying them, since it was not his fault that they are 
still unsaid ? 

2. Is Father Joseph responsible for the two hundred and fifty 
Masses which he gave to his friend, together with the stipends? 
“Videat ipse,” he thinks, with regard to his friend. When he 
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handed over the Masses, together with the stipends, to a responsible 
priest, he acted prudently and reasonably, and he does not see why 
he should still be held responsible. He has read in many a volume 
of “Casus Conscientiae,” that if a hundred Mass stipends were 
stolen from a priest, through no fault of his, before the Masses were 
said, the priest would not be bound to say them, because it would 
be unreasonable on the part of the donor to require this of him. 
In accepting the stipends for the Masses, either for himself or for 
others to say, he did not intend to be responsible for the money 
under all circumstances, but only to a reasonable and just extent. 

Answer: On May 11, 1904, Pope Pius X. issued a special decree 
concerning “ Missae manuales,” to be binding on all priests through- 
out the world. These “ Missae manuales” are the Masses that a 
priest receives, from day to day, from the faithful, to say for one 
intention or another, and for which he receives a stipend. ‘“ Who 
must say these Masses?” “ When must they be said?” “To whom 
may they be given, in case the original recipient can not say them?” 
“In what sense is the original recipient still responsible for them, in 
case the priest to whom he gave them does not say them?” These 
are some of the questions which the Holy Father’s instruction 
answers. 

It may be well, therefore, before discussing Father Joseph’s case, 
to give the several articles of the Pope’s decree which refer to the 
matter in hand. The decree emanates from the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council, and is dated May 11, 1904. It is entitled: 
“ Decretum de observandis et evitandis in Missarum manualium 
satisfactione.” 

Manual Masses, according to the decree,\are all Masses that the 
faithful, from day to day, request a priest to say, at the same time 
offering him a stipend for the Mass, whether the stipend be given 
out of hand (brevi manu) or be provided for in the last will, or the 
estate be burdened with the obligation of having a certain number 
of Masses said from year to year, in perpetuum, provided only they 
may be said in any church, by any priest, as the head of the family 
may elect. 

1. No priest may ask for or accept Mass stipends unless he is 
morally certain that he himself will be able to say the Masses within 
the time hereinafter fixed for acquitting that obligation; he must 
say such Masses personally, except he be a bishop ruling a diocese, 
or a prelate of a religious order having jurisdiction; if he be a 
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bishop or a prelate the Masses may be said by the priests subject 
to such jurisdiction. 

2. The ordinary time limit for saying a Mass for which a stipend 
has been accepted is one month; six months for one hundred Masses, 
and in similar proportion for larger numbers. 

3. No priest is allowed to accept a larger number of stipends than 
he himself can probably satisfy within one year from the time of 
accepting them, unless with the explicit consent of the person offer- 
ing the stipend. 

4. After the lapse of a year from the date that the stipends were 
received, if through unforeseen circumstances there remain a con- 
siderable number of Masses unsaid, the obligation is to be placed 
in the hands of the bishop, together with the honorarium, unless 
it is clear that the delay is at least not contrary to the intention of 
the original donor of the Masses. In this matter the Holy Father 
burdens, “sub gravi,” the consciences of those who are responsible 
for the Masses. 

5. Those to whom a number of stipends has been committed, with 
the understanding that they may be given to other priests to say, 
may give them to any priests they have a mind to, provided they 
are certain, from personal knowledge, that these priests can and 
will say the Masses. 

6. Those who have given the surplus stipends, for which they 
have been unable to say the Masses, to their Ordinary, may con- 
sider themselves free from all further obligation before God and 
the Church. But whoever commits the stipends received by him 
to other priests is responsible for them before God and the Church 
until he knows, for certain, that the Masses have been actually said ; 
and if, through the loss or the miscarriage of the money, or through 
the death of the priest, or through any other accident, there remain 
any reasonable doubt as to whether the Masses were said, the 
original recipient of the Masses is bound in conscience to say them 
or to have them said. 

These are the articles of the decree that bear upon the case of 
Father Joseph. 

It will be seen at once that they render the doctrine regarding 
Mass stipends much more stringent than the commonly accepted 
teaching of the moralists. 

Without going into further details concerning the decree, we will 
say briefly that in the light of it: 
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1. Father Joseph is bound, under pain of mortal sin, to hand over 
the one hundred Masses, together with the stipends which he has 
still left after one year from receiving them, to his bishop, who wil] 
take care of them. And having handed them over to the bishop, 
Father Joseph is in no wise responsible for them any longer. 

2. Father Joseph must also say the two hundred and fifty Masses 
that he gave his friend to say. His friend did not say them him- 
self, since he died shortly after receiving them, nor is there any 
record that he had them said by somebody else. In this transaction 
Father Joseph is not merely the transmitting agent between Mr. M.,, 
who gave the Masses, and his friend the priest, to whom he gave 
them. Father Joseph himself entered into a contract with Mr. M, 
to say the Masses. 

Nor should Father Joseph have taken the five hundred Masses 
from Mr. M. without Mr. M.’s explicit consent that he might take 
several years to say the Masses. According to the Pope’s decree, it 
is expressly forbidden to accept more Masses than one can say 
oneself within a year. 

This decree of the Holy Father is in every way reasonable and 
timely, and if Father Joseph will only strive to observe its provi- 
sions in the future, it will save him from contracting a great deal 
of responsibility before God, which perhaps he would never be able 
to satisfy for in this world. 





